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SUGGESTED  NEXT  STEPS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


AN  AIRPLANE  VIEW 

AS  I  boarded  the  Pan  American  plane  at  Miami  on  April  17, 
1942  for  a  four  months'  trip  to  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America,  this  question  was  dominant  in  my  mind : 

What  next  step  is  most  important  in  each  country  of  Latin 
America  in  order  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  Christian  education? 

Clearly,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
Evangelical  forces  by  a  single  sweep  of  a  wand  of  mighty  magic; 
but  a  significant  forward  move  might  result  if  just  the  right  service 
could  be  rendered  at  those  points  from  which  its  influence  would 
radiate  most  effectively  to  the  whole  constituency. 

The  trip  took  me  to  all  the  countries  of  South  America  except  the 
Guianas,  to  all  countries  of  Central  America  except  British  Honduras, 
and  to  Jamaica  and  Mexico.  Previously  I  had  visited  Cuba,  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico.  The  outline 
map  across  the  page  shows  the  routes  of  these  journeys.  The  first 
was  by  boat  and  train,  the  second  by  boat  and  plane,  and  the  third 
entirely  by  plane  except  for  a  few  side-trips. 

This  pamphlet  contains  informal  accounts  of  the  visits,  of  im- 
pressions received,  and  of  suggested  next  steps.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  describe  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  in  any  country.  It  is 
intended  to  be  neither  comprehensive  in  scope  nor  exhaustive  in 
detail;  rather  it  is  illustrative  and  introductory.  When  one  is  intro- 
ducing a  friend  to  a  group  of  friends,  he  does  not  tell  everything 
about  each,  but  gives  the  name  and  some  interesting  item  of  infor- 
mation which  will  invite  further  acquaintance,  and  it  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  others  if  he  happens  to  say  more  about  one  than  he  does 
about  the  rest.  I  like  my  new  friends  in  Latin  America  and  wish 
others  everywhere  to  meet  them  and  to  gain  a  sense  of  abiding  fel- 
lowship with  them  in  their  work. 

I  hope  that  the  suggested  next  steps  will  prove  worthy  and  will 
receive  careful  consideration  by  those  who  can  help  to  make  them 
possible. 


I 

BRAZIL 

THE  plane  was  late  in  leaving  Trinidad  in  the  morning,  and  so 
we  fortunately  crossed  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  during  the 
sunset  hour.  Down  below  us  were  the  many  jungle-covered 
islands  which  separate  the  river  into  numerous  different  streams  as 
its  waters  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  matted  growth  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  islands  seemed  a  symbol  of  the  forbidding  character 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  tropics  of  South  America  which  the  great 
river  has  tried  for  so  long  but  so  vainly  to  drain.  Spread  across  the 
western  sky  was  a  chorus  of  multi-voiced  clouds  which  had  gathered 
there  to  sing  for  us  the  harmonies  which  only  they  can  compose 
with  the  notes  flung  out  by  a  setting  sun.  Forward,  across  a  whirling 
propeller  blade,  we  saw  massive,  billowy,  white  clouds  which  screened 
for  us  the  flashing  lightning  from  the  more  distant  storm  clouds 
behind  and  turned  it  into  a  soft  and  lovely  thing.  Then  we  met  a 
long,  slender,  black  cloud  which  was  at  once  a  reminder  of  the 
trailing  smoke  of  a  heavily-loaded  freight  train  as  it  pulls  away  from 
the  big  metropolis  with  factory  products  for  the  people  across  the 
plains.  The  pilot  dipped  the  plane  wings  as  we  crossed  the  equator; 
the  sunset  faded;  the  lightning  ceased;  and  we  flew  on  into  the 
darkness  and  the  night. 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  but  as  an  introduction  to  Brazil  it 
is  quite  inadequate.  Beauties  and  contrasts  and  shadows  and  lights 
and  jungles  and  the  smoke  of  growing  industry  are  all  to  be  found 
in  Brazil;  but,  more  important,  forty-four  million  souls  are  there. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  there  are  children  and  young  people  and 
adults  who  need  what  the  Christian  Gospel  has  to  offer.  They  need 
it  for  their  own  sake,  and  they  need  it  also  for  the  sake  of  the  gene- 
rations yet  to  be.  If  Brazil  is  to  provide  a  home  for  even  half  the 
population  of  nine  hundred  million  which  the  League  of  Nations 
commission  said  it  could  feed,  a  solid  foundation  in  Christian  ideals 
ought  to  be  laid  today.  Here  is  a  task  for  Christian  education  at 
its  best. 

My  schedule  provided  only  for  stops  along  the  shore  at  Belem, 
Fortaleza,  Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Campinas,  Santos, 
Curitiba,  and  Porto  Alegre.  I  did  not  visit  the  vast  interior.  How- 
ever, I  talked  with  some  persons  who  had  served  far  back  in  the 
hinterlands,  and  thus  I  gained  at  least  a  faint  idea  of  some  of  the 
needs  and  possibilities.  The  total  program  in  the  cities  visited  in- 
cluded public  meetings  for  addresses  and  worship,  group  and  indi- 
vidual conferences,  and  visits  to  Sunday  schools,  young  people's 
societies,  day  schools,  and  seminaries.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations 
of  what  I  heard  and  saw. 

Oyer  a  table  of  refreshments  in  Belem,  I  heard  some  of  the 
experiences  of  three  missionaries  of  an  independent  mission  whose 
principal  work  is  on  Rio  Branca  in  Acre,  twenty-five  hundred  miles 
up  the  Amazon,  in  one  of  the  most  unevangelized  areas  of  Brazil. 
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Much  of  their  travel  between  the  points  they  serve  is  by  launch. 
They  had  just  completed  a  five  weeks'  journey  down  to  the  coast 
for  a  rest.  The  largest  town  in  their  area  has  a  population  of  three 
thousand.  They  have  Sunday  schools,  but  did  not  know  where  to 
obtain  lesson  materials. 

Another  missionary  told  of  an  experience  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues in  a  town  along  the  Amazon  River.  Permission  had  been 
received  from  the  mayor  to  hold  a  service  in  the  town,  the  mayor 
himself  suggesting  that  the  lantern  slides  for  the  service  be  pro- 
jected on  the  wall  of  the  town  hall.  But  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  service  began,  the  mayor  ordered  it  stopped.  Upon  being 
pressed  for  his  reason,  he  admitted  that  the  Catholic  priest  had 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  position.  Because  the  picture 
being  shown  at  the  time  was  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  especially 
revered  by  all  Roman  Catholics  and  more  especially  by  the  Catholics 
of  Latin  America,  some  objection  to  the  mayor's  action  was  voiced 
by  the  people,  but  those  in  charge  packed  their  equipment  and  went 
on.  The  next  day  messengers  from  the  mayor  overtook  the  mis- 
sionaries to  ask  that  they  return,  saying  that  the  mayor  had  been 
waited  upon  by  a  protesting  delegation  of  prominent  citizens!  This 
is  a  single  case,  but  it  is  not  entirely  unique  in  its  implications. 

In  one  of  the  larger  Sunday  schools  to  which  a  visit  was  paid, 
a  Mother's  Day  celebration  was  being  held  in  a  room  packed  with 
several  hundred  children,  young  people,  and  adults. 

A  tour  of  the  publishing  plant  and  editorial  offices  of  a  city  news- 
paper was  led  by  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  being  on  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper,  is  pastor  of  a  church.  He  and  many  of  the  other  pastors 
must  supplement  the  income  from  their  churches  with  income  from 
commercial  enterprises.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  not  dis- 
honorable, but  it  is  unfortunate. 

In  one  of  the  most  helpful  services  of  worship,  the  music  was  led 
by  a  choir  directed  by  a  missionary  who,  with  his  wife,  is  giving  full 
time  to  music.  Both  are  graduates  of  a  well-known  choir  college.  In 
their  short  time  in  Brazil,  they  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
transforming  group  singing  into  a  beautiful  and  uplifting  element  in 
public  worship. 

The  Sunday  schools  visited  included  one  which,  for  ten  years, 
has  been  meeting  out-of-doors  under  a  tree;  one  which  has  a  fine 
building  with  a  fairly  adequate  number  of  rooms  for  a  school  of 
several  hundred ;  one  which  meets  in  a  home  and  has  one  teacher  and 
a  young  assistant;  and  one  in  a  small  church  which  has  one  room 
seating  about  seventy-five  persons  and  one  which  is  very  small.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  quality  of  the 
work,  but  the  impression  was  rather  clear  that  the  variations  are 
about  the  same  as  I  had  known  elsewhere:  a  few  instances  of  especi- 
ally good  work;  many  cases  of  mediocre  work;  and  some  cases  of  very 
poor  work. 

Daily  vacation  Bible  schools  have  received  marked  attention  by 
some  groups.  However,  it  was  said  that  the  schools  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  enthusiastic  promoters,  and  which  have  been 
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reported  in  rather  large  numbers,  have  actually  been  only  two  days' 
meetings  of  children,  intended  primarily  for  evangelistic  purposes. 
The  total  picture  of  the  vacation  schools  in  Brazil  is  favorable,  but 
much  more  can  be  done  to  utilize  the  possibilities  of  this  potentially 
effective  agency. 

Young  people's  societies  are  accepted  as  an  important  part  of  the 
church's  program,  but  their  problems  are  not  all  solved.  One  of  the 
very  able  and  thoughtful  Brazilian  Evangelical  leaders  said  in  a  fireside 
conference  one  evening  that  he  thinks  new  methods  for  young 
people's  work  and  in  Sunday  schools  must  be  found  if  the  work  is  to 
be  successful. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  Evangelical  day  schools  in 
Brazil.  Unquestionably,  they  are  exerting  a  positive  influence,  even 
though  that  influence  is  not  uniform  throughout.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  common  pattern  for  their  specifically  religious  education  em- 
phasis. 

The  law  of  Brazil  permits  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  by  representatives  of  various  faiths,  provided  in  each 
instance  there  are  at  least  twenty  pupils.  In  one  city  I  met  a  young 
woman  who  had  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  even  without  the 
minimum  number  of  pupils,  and  was  having  regular  classes. 

The  problem  of  the  preparation  of  the  pastors  was  stated  more 
than  once.  In  a  conference  of  pastors  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  was  a 
strong  expression  of  desire  for  more  books  for  their  own  study.  But, 
there  are  not  enough  books  in  Portugese,  and  they  are  too  costly  in 
English.  It*  was  in  a  conference  of  these  pastors  that  enthusiastic 
favor  was  shown  toward  the  suggestion  that  possibly  pastors  in 
English-speaking  countries  would  donate  books  for  the  pastors  of 
Brazil.  One  said  50  per  cent  of  these  Brazilian  pastors  can  read 
English,  and  another  said  80.  When  a  warning  was  expressed  that 
such  gift  books  might  represent  many  different  shades  of  theological 
opinion,  it  was  answered  that  they  would  be  welcome  nevertheless. 
Evidently  these  pastors  were  ready  to  think  for  themselves. 

In  a  conference  with  students  and  faculty  in  one  of  the  seminaries, 
two  important  problems  were  revealed.  First,  there  is  a  hesitance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pastors  to  encourage  young  men  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry  because  so  few  churches  can  pay  salaries  sufficient 
even  for  minimum  needs.  This  problem  is  well  known  in  many 
lands.  Second,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  pastors  to  continue 
their  education  while  in  service,  although  an  interdenominational 
committee  has  had  two  biennial  retreats  for  pastors.  In  few  of  the 
denominations  is  any  one  responsible  for  visiting  the  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  and  encouraging  the  pastors  and  other  workers. 

Many  other  needs  and  problems  were  expressed,  but  because  they 
are  so  similar  among  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  they  will  be 
discussed  together  in  a  later  section. 

Of  course  efforts  are  being  made  by  missions  and  denominations 
to  meet  these  needs.  But  most  of  these  efforts  depend  only  upon  the 
general  training  and  experience  of  the  missionaries  and  nationals  and 
are  not  supported  by  specialized  preparation. 
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One  of  the  most  extensive  programs  of  Christian  education* 
service  is  provided  by  the  Methodists.  The  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference elects  a  Board  of  Christian  Education,  parallel  with  several 
other  boards,  which  in  turn  selects  a  general  secretary.  The  present 
secretary,  with  the  aid  of  an  office  secretary,  is  providing  for  the 
Methodist  churches  some  of  their  most  needed  services.  However,  he 
recognizes  the  values  to  be  derived  by  his  churches  from  cooperation 
with  other  churches,  and  also  his  Christian  obligation  to  help  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  denomination,  and  so  he  is  one  of  the  most 
active  participants  in  the  Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  this  Board  of  Christian 
Education  is  an  annual  series  of  institutes  for  pastors,  the  expenses  of 
the  pastors  attending  being  borne  by  the  Board. 

Cooperation  in  Brazil 

There  is  active  interdenominational  cooperation  in  some  but  not 
all  the  cities  and  communities  of  Brazil  in  which  there  are  churches  of 
two  or  more  denominations.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations. 

In  Belem,  on  the  shore  of  the  Amazon,  there  is  a  Union  of  Evan- 
gelical Workers.  It  was  this  Union  which  sponsored  the  meeting  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  and  brought  together  pastors  and  others  from 
three  Baptist  churches,  one  Presbyterian  church,  one  Independent 
Presbyterian  church,  four  churches  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  and  one 
Evangelical  Free  church.  Only  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  church 
was  not  represented. 

In  Recife  there  is  a  recently  organized  federation  of  young  people's 
organizations  which  is  helping  to  supply  preachers  for  the  small 
churches. 

In  another  city  in  which  there  are  churches  of  four  or  five  de- 
nominations, it  was  reported  that  there  had  not  been  for  a  long  time, 
if  ever,  an  inter-church  meeting  to  which  all  members  of  all  the 
churches  were  invited ;  the  young  people  had  had  a  few  inter-church 
meetings;  the  women's  and  the  men's  organizations  had  had  no  inter- 
church  meetings. 

Many  of  the  day  schools  cooperate  through  the  federation  of 
Evangelical  day  schools. 

There  is  a  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  Brazil  with 
attractive  offices  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  building  of  the  United  Bible 
Societies,  located  on  an  avenue  named  for  the  late  Erasmo  Braga,  one 
of  the  leading  Evangelicals  of  Brazil.  The  Confederation  is  composed 
of  denominations,  missions,  and  Evangelical  societies.  Within  the 
Confederation  are  two  councils,  one  for  Christian  education  and  one 
for  inter-ecclesiastical  relations.  In  addition,  there  are  several  stand- 
ing committees. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Confederation  include  the  follow- 
ing: coordination  of  evangelistic  activities;  study  of  needs  and  the 

♦Some  persons  use  the  term  Christian  education  to  refer  only  to  day  schools  under  Christian 
auspices  for  general  education  and  religious  education  to  refer  to  the  work  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Sunday  school.  Being  unwilling  to  accept  that  distinction,  I  use  the  term  Christian  education  in 
this  pamphlet  to  mean  the  Christian  aspect  of  education  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Religious 
education  may  not  be  Christian;  Christian  education  cannot  be  irreligious. 
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development  of  Evangelistic  work;  publication  of  literature  for  the 
Sunday  schools  and  other  agencies  for  Christian  education;  organiz- 
ing normal  courses  and  Sunday-school  conventions  and  institutes; 
promotion  of  vacation  Bible  schools;  defense  of  the  interests  of 
Evangelical  work  and  the  public  representation  of  Protestantism; 
promotion  of  Christian  brotherhood;  maintenance  of  relations  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  countries;  stimulating  social  action;  and  pro- 
motion of  work  for  Christian  youth. 

The  following  statements  are  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Law- 
rence G.  Calhoun,  a  missionary  in  Lavras,  to  his  own  mission  board 
in  September,  1942: 

"The  high  point  of  recent  months  for  me  personally  was  the 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil,  which 
met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  28.  The  meeting  this  year  was  char- 
acterized by  a  full  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
the  cooperating  bodies  and  a  willingness  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  There  were  many  encouraging  reports  made  at  this 
meeting.   I  shall  cite  several  things  which  impressed  me. 

"The  Confederation  publishes  eighty  thousand  Sunday-school 
quarterlies  each  quarter.  On  Rally  Day  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  attended  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  country.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves  when  one  recalls  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Brazil  is  quite  young.  The  Confederation  expects  to  bring 
out  its  new  hymnal  this  year,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  This  is  welcome 
news,  for  the  old  hymnal  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  A  new 
manual  of  liturgy  for  optional  use  in  the  churches  which  do  not  have 
definite  forms  of  their  own  is  also  coming  out  immediately." 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Confederation,  the  Reverend 
Rodolfo  Anders,  was  formerly  secretary  only  of  the  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Education  when  it  was  a  separate  organization.  Several  years 
ago,  however,  he  was  made  secretary  also  of  the  Confederation,  and 
since  then  the  two  bodies  have  combined  their  forces.  He  and  his 
associates  are  achieving  much,  but  they  and  others  who  know  Brazil 
are  keenly  conscious  of  the  far  greater  progress  which  can  and  must  be 
made  in  the  future. 


II 

THE  RIVER  PLATE:   ARGENTINA, 
URUGUAY,  PARAGUAY 

Paraguay 

'T"T  TE  Paraguayan  men,  we  like  to  fight.  We  don't  like  to  work; 
V/V  let  the  women  do  the  work."  These  statements  came  vol- 
T  f  untarily  from  an  attractive  young  Paraguayan  employee  of  a 
big  transportation  company.  "And,"  he  went  on,  "we  are  apathetic. 
We  go  to  a  show  and  just  sit.  A  beautiful  car  appears  on  the  screen, 
but  we  don't  care.  A  big  airplane  is  shown,  but  we  aren't  interested. 
Then  there's  a  'Wild  West'  show,  with  guns  and  shooting,  and, 
'boom  boom,'  we're  all  attention!" 

A  dislike  for  work  and  a  liking  for  war  probably  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  all  Paraguayans,  but  internal  revolutions  and  international 
wars  have  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  this  little  country  of 
Paraguay  which  has  enough  other  problems  to  overcome  in  its  inland 
location  and  its  limited  resources.  Nevertheless,  Evangelical  mis- 
sionaries have  persisted,  and  Evangelical  work  is  growing. 

In  conference  with  the  leaders  of  five  of  the  Evangelical  groups 
working  in  Paraguay,  helpful  information  was  received  regarding  the 
Evangelical  work. 

The  Baptists  of  Argentina  have  adopted  Paraguay  for  their 
missionary  outreach.  With  work  in  five  centers  in  addition  to 
Asuncion,  they  are  touching  about  two  hundred  fifty  persons,  so  their 
Asuncion  pastor  reported.  They  have  Sunday  schools  in  four  places, 
but  no  young  people's  society  except  in  Asuncion.  A  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  was  held  in  1940,  and  the  pastor's  wife  has  a  school  for 
children  on  Saturdays  with  about  fifteen  to  twenty  attending. 
There  is  no  field  representative  from  elsewhere  to  visit  this  work, 
although  occasionally  a  call  is  paid  by  a  pastor  on  vacation.  The 
Baptist  churches  of  Paraguay  have  just  begun  a  fifteen  years'  plan 
to  develop  self-support. 

In  seven  centers,  including  Asuncion,  the  Open  (or  Free)  Brethren 
are  working,  with  congregations  in  six  of  them.  Also,  they  have  a 
launch  which  has  been  running  seven  hundred  fifty  miles  up  and 
down  the  river  and  touching  about  two  hundred  points.  All  the 
congregations  have  Sunday  schools,  the  average  enrollment  being 
about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

There  are  five  workers  of  the  New  Testament  Missionary  Union 
in  Asuncion,  three  workers  in  Villarrica,  two  in  Encarnacion,  and 
one  native  worker  in  Caballero.  Altogether  this  mission  has  about 
fifteen  groups  in  Paraguay.  There  have  been  Sunday  schools,  but, 
according  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  they  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
He  sees  the  Sunday  school  as  a  very  difficult  proposition.  Materials 
for  the  schools  have  come  from  the  office  of  the  Union  in  Buenos 
Aires.  No  daily  vacation  Bible  school  has  yet  been  started,  but  one 
of  the  women  missionaries  says  such  a  school  could  be  carried  on. 

11 
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The  Salvation  Army  is  hard  at  work  in  Asuncion  and  also  in  the 
leper  colony  of  Paraguay.  It  has  one  Sunday  school  in  Asuncion 
and  one  in  the  colony.  In  Asuncion  there  are  a  group  of  girls  meeting 
on  Tuesday  afternoons  to  sew,  a  meeting  of  young  people  on  Wed- 
nesdays, and  on  Thursdays  an  indoctrination  period  for  young 
people.  There  are  street  meetings  with  good  interest,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  those  who  profess  conversion  actually  to  change  their  way  of 
living.  Many  do  not  have  the  courage  to  break  with  their  past.  It 
is  easier,  said  some  of  the  Salvation  Army  officers,  to  win  the  mothers 
than  the  fathers.  Anything  done  for  the  children  is  appreciated  by 
the  mothers;  but  just  as  progress  is  being  made  with  the  children,the 
fathers  are  likely  to  interfere.  There  is  a  mothers'  meeting  each 
Friday  to  study  the  physical  and  spiritual  care  of  babies — and  how  to 
get  along  with  husbands! 

The  Disciples  have  given  major  attention  in  Paraguay  to  their 
day  school,  Colegio*  Internacional,  rather  than  to  general  evan- 
gelistic work.  But  they  are  now  adding  new  emphasis  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  in  their  new  chapel,  and  they  are  serving  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  leper  colony. 

Those  who  disparage  the  unattractive  meeting  houses  of  many 
Protestant  churches  would  surely  be  delighted  with  the  chapel  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Asuncion.  Made  possible  by  a  private  donation, 
it  is  both  simple  in  its  design  and  worshipful  in  its  atmosphere.  No 
apology  need  be  made  in  inviting  the  most  prominent  persons  of  the 
country  to  attend  its  services. 

Uruguay 

When  the  attention  of  a  missionary  in  the  River  Plate  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Waldensians  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  import 
no  missionaries  and  receive  no  outside  financial  aid,  his  answer  was, 
"True,  but  they  imported  seven  hundred  years  of  Protestant  tradi- 
tion!" Recognition  of  the  significance  of  this  fact  will  help  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  time  and  effort  required  for  the  world-wide 
missionary  task  of  the  church. 

The  interest  of  the  Waldensians  in  religious  education  is  evidenced 
by  several  facts.  Two  conferences  were  held  during  the  visit  to  the 
Waldensian  Colony,  one  for  a  group  of  about  twenty-five  persons  in 
the  forenoon,  and  the  other  for  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  in  the 
afternoon.  Busses  were  chartered  to  provide  transportation,  and  in 
the  afternoon  session  fifty-seven  of  the  sixty  Sunday  schools  of  the 
Colony  were  represented.  Close  beside  one  of  the  principal  churches 
of  the  Colony  is  a  book  store  which  serves  largely  as  a  Sunday-school 
supply  store  and  a  distributing  center  for  Bibles.  Much  of  the  lesson 
material,  published  in  attractive  form,  was  written  by  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  ministers.  Four  camps  for  young  people  and  one  for  chil- 
dren are  held  annually  on  camp  property  owned  by  the  churches  of 
the  Colony. 

But  the  Evangelical  interest  in  Uruguay  is  by  no  means  all  cen- 

*"Colegio"  is  a  term  used  for  primary  and  secondary  schools.     It  is  not  synonymous  with 
"college"  as  used,  for  example,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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tered  in  the  Waldensian  Colony.  Progressive  efforts  are  under  way  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  illustration  is  the  well-known 
Crandon  Institute  in  Montevideo  which,  for  its  five  hundred  students 
in  primary  and  secondary  grades,  provides  a  wholesome  Christian 
atmosphere  and  also  specific  Bible  study  for  two  periods  a  week. 

In  a  meeting  of  pastors  and  other  workers  in  Montevideo,  it  was 
noted  that  very  few  persons  present  could  not  speak  English.  Later  a 
Uruguayan  remarked  that  it  is  being  said  that  in  ten  years  English 
will  be  the  dominant  language  in  Uruguay.  Whether  or  not  this 
prediction  is  true,  Uruguay  is  internationally-minded  and  has  been 
called  the  most  liberal  country  of  South  America. 

There  is  service  for  the  underprivileged.  For  example,  a  woman 
worker  who  is  carrying  somewhat  special  work  for  her  denomination, 
conducts  a  church-hour  service  for  children  of  six  to  thirteen,  and 
during  the  week  has  a  day  school.  In  the  day  school,  there  are  nearly 
ninety  children,  children  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  public  schools 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  buildings  or  the  children's  lack  of  clothes. 
Her  school  is  a  center  for  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  favorable  reac- 
tion to  it  on  the  part  of  such  persons  as  the  baker,  the  barber,  and  the 
druggist  who  usually  and  inescapably  have  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
community  conduct.  In  the  previous  year  seventeen  children  from 
the  school  came  into  the  church. 

I  felt  entirely  at  home  when  I  visited  a  bazaar  in  an  English- 
speaking  church,  the  purpose  of  the  bazaar  being  to  raise  money  for  a 
parsonage!  But  I  did  not  find  that  either  bazaars  or  church  suppers 
had  become  common  among  the  national  churches  of  Uruguay  or  of 
the  other  countries. 

Argentina 

Anyone  who  thinks  all  South  America  is  primitive  and  untouched 
by  modern  civilization  will  be  disillusioned  by  a  flight  over  Buenos 
Aires.  We  had  just  been  looking  across  the  under  side  of  a  vast  pink 
and  yellow  canopy  to  watch  the  setting  sun  glide  forward  along  the 
distant  horizon  and  slowly  sink  beneath  a  wind-tossed  sea  of  dark 
gray  clouds.  And  then  the  sight  of  the  long  rows  of  man-made  street 
lights,  dotted  here  and  there  by  flashing  neon  signs,  left  an  unfor- 
gettable impression.  Buenos  Aires,  third  largest  city  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  its  modern  buildings,  wide  avenues,  and  clean 
subways,  is  a  great  metropolis. 

Some  have  expressed  disappointment  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Evangelical  movement  in  Argentina,  but  from  the  leaders  and  the 
present  program  one  gets  a  sense  of  strong  possibility  for  the  future. 
Obstacles  there  are,  but  a  continuation  of  the  present  efforts  may 
surmount  them.  Secularism  has  evidently  taken  firm  root  in  some 
circles,  and  yet  even  the  secular-minded  intellectuals  of  today,  in 
whatever  country  they  are,  can  become  aware  of  their  need  for  the 
Christian  Gospel,  if  that  Gospel  is  suitably  presented. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  program  during  the  visit  to  Buenos 
Aires  was  a  Congress  on  Christian  Education,  sponsored  by  the 
Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  River  Plate.   Rather 
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than  to  touch  briefly  on  the  work  for  each  age  group,  it  was  decided 
to  concentrate  on  Christian  education  for  children.  With  two  or  three 
sessions  a  day  for  three  days,  and  with  much  free  discussion  from  the 
floor,  the  Congress  was  obviously  stimulating  to  all  attendants.  On 
the  day  following  the  concluding  session,  there  was  a  "concentration 
of  Sunday  schools."  Said  a  young  woman,  whose  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  looked  around  the  room  packed  with  persons  of  all  ages 
from  infants  to  gray-haired  adults,  "I  didn't  know  there  were  so 
many  of  us!"  On  many  other  occasions  during  the  trip  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  tangible  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
Protestant  movement,  both  locally  and  around  the  world.  A  sense  of 
fellowship  in  a  powerful  movement  will  add  propelling  power  to  the 
movement. 

For  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Rosario,  a  theatre  had  been  rented 
in  which  to  have  a  mass  meeting,  or  "concentration,"  of  Sunday 
schools  on  Sunday  morning.  The  program  was  carefully  arranged; 
invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  schools  in  Rosario  and  vicinity;  and 
for  every  school  a  place  in  the  theatre  was  reserved  and  designated 
by  placard.  When  the  service  opened,  every  section  was  occupied 
except  one,  the  section  reserved  for  a  group  which  follows  a  policy 
of  non-cooperation.  Enthusiasm  was  high,  and  it  was  evident  that 
this  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  a  minority  movement  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  were  present. 

Visits  were  made  to  three  day  schools:  in  Rosario  to  Colegio 
Norteamericano  for  girls;  in  Buenos  Aires  to  Colegio  Ward  with  over 
eight  hundred  boys  and  girls,  and  to  Institute  Evangelico  with  about 
three  hundred  fifty  boys  and  girls. 

A  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  gave 
me  a  distinct  impression  of  the  exceptional  extent  of  this  denomina- 
tion's enterprise  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tracts  and 
other  forms  of  literature.  And  along  with  literature,  the  Adventists 
have  placed  great  emphasis  upon  education.  These  are  important 
facts  to  be  noted,  even  though  there  is  not  in  general  a  happy  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  this  body  and  most  of  the  other  Evangelical 
forces. 

Among  the  schools  for  the  preparation  of  pastors  and  other  Chris- 
tian workers,  I  visited  three.  The  Baptist  Bible  Institute  in  Rosario, 
for  Baptist  students  only,  has  a  two  years'  course  for  girls.  Its  cur- 
riculum includes  Sunday-school  pedagogy  and  young  people's  work. 
In  Buenos  Aires  there  is  a  Baptist  seminary  which  has  on  its  faculty 
a  missionary  with  special  preparation  in  religious  education,  and  there 
is  the  union  seminary,  or  Evangelical  Faculty  of  Theology,  which 
gives  pronounced  attention  to  preparing  all  its  students  in  religious 
education  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  denominations,  the  Methodist,  has  a  full-time  sec- 
retary for  Christian  education  to  serve  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Cooperation  in  the  River  Plate 

Interdenominational  cooperation  within  Paraguay  has  been 
limited  almost  entirely  to  Asuncion,  where  there  have  been  weekly 
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meetings  of  pastors,  some  union  meetings  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
(suspended  at  the  time  of  the  visit  because  the  teachers  were  work- 
ing and  could  not  attend),  some  united  young  people's  meetings,  and 
some  union  church  services.  While  I  was  there,  a  meeting  of  young 
people  from  the  Disciples,  Baptist,  and  Brethren  churches  was  held. 
Definite  interest  was  expressed  in  the  formation  of  a  federation  of 
youth  groups,  and  sample  constitutions  were  requested.  Previously, 
a  man  from  one  of  the  Mennonite  colonies  had  suggested  that  one  of 
the  missionaries  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  federation  of  all  the 
Evangelicals  in  Paraguay. 

The  Evangelical  young  people  of  Uruguay  cooperate  through  the 
Federation  of  Evangelical  Youth  of  Uruguay.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  are  (a)  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  (b)  to  cooper- 
ate in  all  work  comprehended  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  (c)  to  or- 
ganize revival  campaigns  in  the  affiliated  units,  (d)  to  stimulate  the 
organization  of  youth  groups  and  to  provide  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  meetings,  and  (e)  to  strengthen  fraternal  bonds  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  new  work  which  the  youth  federations  and  institu- 
tions of  other  lands  are  doing.  The  program  relates  to  missions,  social 
action,  international  relations,  service  to  youth  societies,  sports, 
and  summer  camps.  During  the  previous  summer  three  camps  for 
children  and  three  for  young  people  were  held. 

Argentina  also  has  an  interdenominational  youth  organization, 
the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Youth  Leagues.  Its  official  publica- 
tion, Cidtura,  is  known  in  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  This 
Federation  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Lima  Youth  Congress  in 
1941.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  Argentine  Federation  functions 
through  regional  federations.  Illustrative  of  the  work  being  done,  the 
following  are  included  among  the  activities  of  the  regional  federation 
of  Santa  Fe,  centering  in  Rosario:  evangelization  and  revival  cam- 
paigns, open-air  meetings,  distribution  of  religious  literature,  public 
declarations  regarding  matters  of  general  interest,  talks  on  the 
ecumenical  movements,  regional  conventions,  visits  to  affiliated 
groups,  distribution  of  topics  for  the  young  people's  societies,  and 
institutes  on  Christian  education.  The  institutes  offer  a  variety  of 
courses  on  the  Bible,  history,  the  young  people's  society,  and  the 
Sunday  school. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  attend  two  sessions  of  the  twenty-sixth 
congress  of  the  Argentine  League  of  Evangelical  Women  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  League.  On  the 
opening  evening  there  was  happy  fellowship  around  the  supper 
tables;  and  in  the  closing  session  a  festival  of  song  with  choirs  and 
soloists  from  the  following  groups:  Ukranian  Baptist,  Salvation 
Army,  Armenian  Evangelical,  Danish,  Welsh  Society,  an  English- 
speaking  church,  and  some  Spanish-speaking  churches.  Here  was 
only  one  of  many  indications  of  the  international  character  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Founded  in  1917,  the  League  now  includes  almost  a  thousand 
societies  of  twenty-eight  nationalities  and  twenty-three  Evangelical 
denominations.  The  future  of  this  organization  is  of  especial  interest 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
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home  and  because  of  the  broad  educational  program  which  such  an 
organization  can  carry  on. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  three 
separate  countries.  But  most  of  the  principal  denominations  are  now 
working  together  through  the  new  Confederation  of  Evangelical 
Churches  of  the  River  Plate.  Included  in  the  broad  statement  of 
purposes  of  the  Confederation  is  reference  to  Christian  education, 
and  evidence  has  already  been  abundant  that  the  members  of  the 
Confederation  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  opportunities  to  strengthen 
that  aspect  of  the  program  through  interdenominational  cooperation. 
At  present,  this  potentially  effective  organization  has  no  office  of  its 
own  and  no  employed  service,  either  stenographic  or  executive. 
But  it  has  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  constantly  increasing 
measure  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  Evangelical  forces  in 
order  that  the  impact  of  each  of  those  forces,  and  of  all  in  unison, 
will  be  felt  irresistibly  throughout  the  three  countries;  and  also,  it  must 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  world-wide  fellowship  of  similar  national 
and  international  bodies.  This  responsibility  is  evident  to  its  present 
president,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Galland,  and  to  all  its  other  officers. 


Ill 

CHILE 

PERHAPS  Chile  should  be  treated  in  a  section  with  other 
countries.  But  which  ones?  The  coastwise  shipping  seems  to 
connect  it  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  but  the  nature  of  its 
population  is  more  similar,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  than  to  that  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  For  example,  the  graphic 
presentation  of  racial  composition  as  shown  in  the  Foreign  Policy- 
Association's  Look  at  Latin  America  indicates  that  the  people  of 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile  are  very  largely  white,  whereas  the 
percentages  of  whites  in  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  are 
low.  The  fact  is  that  the  Andes  are  a  barrier  to  easy  communication 
to  the  east,  and  Chile's  length  places  many  of  its  people  a  long  dis- 
tance from  Peru  or  Bolivia.  In  fact,  Chile  is  so  long  that  it  needs  to 
curl  up  occasionally  so  that  its  own  people  at  one  end  can  meet  those 
at  the  other! 

The  local  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  program  decided  to 
hold  conferences  in  five  cities  while  I  was  in  Chile.  These  confer- 
ences were  designed  to  provide  a  combination  of  inspiration,  in- 
formation, and  opportunity  for  discussion  and  group  planning.  The 
programs,  which  for  all  the  conferences  were  similar,  included  such 
topics  as  these:  the  new  pedagogical  tendencies  and  their  applica- 
tion to  our  situation,  needs  and  plans  in  respect  to  literature,  the 
characteristics  of  our  pupils,  the  place  of  music  in  worship,  work  with 
children,  Christian  education  and  evangelization,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  papers  presented 
by  missionaries  and  Chileans,  together  with  the  group  discussions, 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  broad  concept  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
Christian  education  is  by  no  means  new  to  all  the  pastors  and  other 
workers.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  room  to  learn,  but 
rather  to  indicate  that  a  good  leaven  has  been  at  work  through  the 
years. 

Because  the  general  conferences  for  the  five  cities — Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Conception,  Temuco,  and  Antofagasta — were  so  similar, 
a  separate  description  is  not  needed,  but  samples  of  information  ob- 
tained in  some  of  these  centers  may  be  helpful. 

In  1939  a  severe  earthquake  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  many 
of  the  buildings  of  Concepcion.  The  tower  of  the  building  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  Evangelical  congregations  toppled  over, 
crushing  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary  and  causing  other  damage.  The 
meetings  during  my  visit  were  held  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  which  still 
are  usable.  Sometime  a  new  building  will  replace  the  old  one,  as  new 
buildings  are  slowly  replacing  others  which  were  destroyed  in  1939. 
But  the  continued  use,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  of  such  a  badly 
damaged  building  is  an  indication  of  the  limited  economic  margin 
which  the  people  have.  When  disaster  came  to  Concepcion,  the 
rest  of  the  world  read  the  accounts  in  the  daily  papers  and  went 
on  about  its  work,  while  Concepcion' s  progress  is  retarded  for  years 
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through  a  slow  and  painful  struggle  to  dig  itself  out  of  the  debris 
and  start  anew.  Many  more  children  would  now  be  hearing  the 
Gospel  story  from  the  teachers  of  the  church  of  the  fallen  tower  if 
a  few  persons  in  other  countries  had  immediately  sent  from  their 
abundance  enough  for  a  new  edifice. 

Temuco  is  the  headquarters  of  the  work  of  the  Baptists  and  of 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  Recently  a  new  missionary 
arrived  to  give  major  time  to  Sunday-school  work  among  the 
Baptists.  He  holds  institutes,  some  for  single  churches  and  some 
for  groups  of  churches,  starts  new  schools,  promotes  normal  training 
courses,  issues  seals  for  the  completion  of  courses,  and  does  other 
related  work.  A  diploma  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Baptist  seminary  in 
Santiago  for  the  completion  of  the  two  cycles  of  the  normal  course. 

Colegio  Bautista,  the  Baptist  school  in  Temuco  with  its  four 
hundred  boys  and  girls  in  six  primary  and  six  secondary  grades,  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  Latin  America  in  at  least  this  respect:  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  from  the  fourth  grade  up  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  Evangelical  church.  In  most  of  the  Evangelical  day  schools 
the  percentage  is  much  smaller. 

I  met  some  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  leaders,  but 
was  prevented  by  lack  of  time  from  having  a  personal  touch  with  their 
work.  In  several  other  countries,  however,  I  heard  of  the  services 
rendered  by  its  publishing  house. 

The  year  1942  was  chosen  by  the  Presbyterians  for  a  special 
emphasis  upon  Christian  education  in  home  and  church.  All  the 
missionaries  helped,  some  specializing  on  one  aspect  of  the  program 
and  some  on  another.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Education  of 
the  Presbytery  undertook  to  pool  funds  and  leadership  throughout 
the  Presbytery.  One  specific  effort  is  to  get  religious  pictures  into 
the  homes,  the  pictures  often  seen  in  homes  being  of  movie  stars  or 
cigarette  advertisements. 

But  there  have  been  continuing  enterprises  in  other  years.  In 
Valparaiso  there  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  monthly  meeting  of 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  at  least  in  recent  years  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  missionary  committee  on  which  all  the  churches  are 
represented.  Meetings  and  institutes  for  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  teachers  in  other  areas  have  been  more  difficult  and  less 
regular.  During  the  summer  preceding  the  visit,  this  denomination 
shared  in  two  camps  for  young  people,  on  an  interdenominational 
basis,  and  held  two  camps  for  children.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
national  youth  federation  with  an  annual  convention.  The  young 
people  are  giving  special  attention  to  children,  and  sponsor  a  mimeo- 
graphed publication,  Chin  Chin,  for  which  children  themselves  write 
the  stories.  A  woman  missionary  gives  full  time  to  work  with  women 
and  children. 

El  Verjel  is  the  name  of  the  Methodist  farm  near  Angol,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  area  of  the  lowest  wage  scale,  the  lowest  living 
standards,  the  highest  infant  death  rate,  and  the  highest  tubercular 
death  rate  in  Chile.  Working  on  the  farm  are  members  of  one 
hundred  thirty  to  one  hundred  forty  families  in  which  there  are  about 
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nine  hundred  persons  in  all.  Three  of  the  channels  through  which 
the  missionaries  on  the  farm  can  exert  an  influence  favorable  to  the 
purposes  of  Christian  education  are  the  families  living  on  the 
farm  and  others  represented  by  employees,  the  school  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  total  agricultural  venture,  and  the  church  in  nearby 
Angol.  The  missionary  pastor  of  the  Angol  church  and  his  wife  have 
charge  of  the  social  and  welfare  work  on  the  farm.  Being  recent 
additions  to  the  farm  personnel,  they  have  before  them  an  intriguing 
challenge  to  develop  ways  of  introducing  into  the  homes  those  prac- 
tices and  influences  which  will  be  effective  for  Christian  education 
in  a  broad  as  well  as  a  specific  sense.  The  Indian  laborer,  as  he  loads 
his  ox-cart,  or  wraps  nursery  stock  for  shipment,  or  plays  a  game  in 
the  social  hall  at  noon,  or  stops  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  get  a  supply 
of  freshly  roasted  wheat  as  part  payment  for  his  work,  is  surrounded 
by  intangible  but  real  influences  for  Christian  character.  And  in  the 
years  ahead  those  influences  will  penetrate  still  farther  into  the  home 
life  and  the  life  of  the  entire  surrounding  community.  Throughout 
the  world  the  possibilities  of  Christian  education  in  such  a  setting 
need  to  be  clearly  seen.  The  day  school,  attended  by  more  than 
forty  Evangelical  boys  who  previously  had  completed  six  years  of 
primary  school,  is  preparing  those  boys  not  only  with  skills  and 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  but  also  to  take  responsibility  in  lifting 
the  level  of  life  in  the  communities  to  which  they  go. 

A  new  Committee  on  Christian  Education,  appointed  by  the 
Methodist  Annual  Conference,  guides  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
general  secretary  and  a  secretary  for  work  with  women  and  children. 
An  office  secretary  completes  a  staff  of  three.  The  general  secretary 
travels  much,  although  the  great  distances  in  Chile  make  travel 
more  than  unusually  expensive  in  time  if  not  in  money.  In  the 
visits,  one-day  institutes  are  held  in  each  of  the  smaller  churches 
with  leaders  of  branch  churches  present.  The  program  includes  Bible 
study  and  consideration  of  such  matters  as  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sunday  school.  An  acute  need  is  found  to  be, 
however,  to  begin  with  the  pastors,  and  an  annual  institute  is  held 
for  them.  Also,  every  pastor  is  required  to  use  the  Conference 
Course  of  Study,  with  twelve  books  to  be  read  every  year  and  with 
examinations  on  six  of  them.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Educa- 
tion cooperates  with  the  Committee  on  Ministerial  Education  in  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

Heretofore,  the  age-range  of  the  Methodist  young  people's 
societies  has  been  from  eighteen  to  thirty-nine  or  forty,  but  the  new 
organizations  of  young  adults  are  reducing  the  upper  age  limits  of 
the  youth  societies.  The  newer  plans  are  being  found,  said  one  of 
the  principal  leaders,  "very,  very  good  for  our  needs."  The  young 
people  are  served  by  an  annual  youth  camp  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
denominational camps. 

Although  not  much  has  been  done  by  the  Methodists  in  the  past 
for  adults,  they  are  now  receiving  much  attention  through  a  laymen's 
movement  for  both  men  and  women. 

Any  discussion  of  Evangelical  work  in  Chile  must  refer  to  the 
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Pentecostals.  They  constitute  the  most  numerous  single  group  in 
Chile.  Unfortunately,  the  schedule  did  not  allow  me  to  visit  any 
of  their  churches,  but  the  descriptions  given  me  of  their  program 
indicated  that  emotional  elements  are  very  strong.  The  response 
of  the  people  possibly  suggests  the  desirability  of  studying  the  place 
for  wise  provision,  in  all  the  Evangelical  churches,  of  opportunities 
for  wholesome  emotional  outlets.  Religion,  although  it  should  not 
produce  undesirable  excesses,  can  rightly  bring  joy  into  dull  lives. 
In  addition  to  the  schools  already  referred  to,  there  are  effective 
Evangelical  day  schools  in  such  centers  as  Conception,  Santiago, 
and  Valparaiso.  In  Antofagasta  an  Evangelical  school  recently 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  local  citizens  and  has  as  its  principal 
a  Chinese  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Cooperation  in  Chile 

There  has  long  been  some  interdenominational  cooperation  in 
Chile,  but  intensification  and  expansion  of  that  cooperation  are 
under  way.  I  was  especially  happy  to  be  present  for  the  candle- 
lighting  installation  service  for  the  officers  of  the  new  Confederation 
of  Evangelical  Youth.  The  officers  had  not  had  long  experience  in 
such  an  organization,  but  they  were  ready  to  learn,  and  they  had 
the  help  of  their  counsellor,  Irven  Paul,  who  had  touched  youth 
work  in  several  other  Latin  American  countries.  A  new  Council 
of  Evangelical  Churches  was  in  process  of  formation  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  -Those  most  interested  in  it  were  moving  slowly  in  order 
to  gain  the  fullest  possible  participation  on  the  part  of  various 
denominational  groups.  Provision  was  included  in  the  tentative 
constitution  for  membership  by  both  organizations  and  individuals. 
The  chairman  of  the  constituting  body,  Dr.  J.  H.  McLean,  has  long 
been  in  Chile  and  has  the  respect  and  love  of  many  persons.  With 
the  full  support  of  the  principal  Evangelical  forces,  the  Council  can 
mean  much  to  the  future  of  Chile. 


IV 
BOLIVA,  PERU,  AND  ECUADOR 

ONE  of  the  reasons  these  three  countries  are  sometimes  grouped 
together  is  the  high  proportion  of  Indians  in  their  population: 
about  one-half  in  Bolivia;  about  three-eights  in  Peru;  and 
about  two-thirds  in  Ecuador.  And  mixed  bloods  compose  a  large 
proportion  of  the  balance.  Even  though  the  Indians  do  not  all  use 
the  same  dialects,  they  have  certain  common  cultural  and  his- 
torical backgrounds  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  approach  of 
Christian  missions.  But  in  thinking  of  the  three  countries  together, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  distances  are  great  and  that 
transportation,  except  for  the  airplane,  is  slow. 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  country  to  be  seen 
through  one's  tourist  eyes.  There  is  an  Indian  man  shuffling  along 
the  street  with  a  huge  load  on  his  back.  Here  are  twenty-five  or  more 
colorfully-clad  Indian  women  sitting  on  the  narrow  sidewalk  with 
their  wares  beside  them,  waiting  for  the  infrequent  customers  to 
buy.  Yonder  is  a  train  of  llamas  bringing  wood  to  the  city  dwellers. 
Out  in  the  country  the  members  of  a  family  of  Indians  are  having 
their  evening  meal  in  front  of  a  mud-wall  and  thatched-roof  house. 
On  beyond  are  the  fishermen  by  the  shore  of  the  two-hundred  mile 
stretch  of  Lake  Titicaca.  And  the  background  of  it  all  is  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  peaks  providing  a  setting  of  mighty  majesty. 
These  and  other  sights  the  tourist  eyes  can  enjoy;  but  a  Christian 
missionary  sees  also  something  else,  for  he  has  eyes  which  look 
beneath  and  see  the  souls  of  human  beings.  Many  of  those  souls  are 
yet  to  be  freed  from  their  narrow  casings  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. They  need  the  nourishment  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  if  they 
are  to  bear  the  abundant  fruit  of  life  with  God. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  John  S.  Herrick,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
wrote  this: 

"The  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  surely  the  neglected  race  of  Bolivia, 
if  not  the  most  neglected  of  all  South  America.  They  are  ignorant 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Scarcely  1  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Altiplano  can  read  or  write.  It  is  with  intimate  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions among  the  Aymara  people  of  the  Altiplano  that  I  state  that 
they  are  burdened  to  an  intolerable  degree  by  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  poverty.  The  poverty  is  inexcusable,  for  they  live  in  a  land  of 
fertile  soil,  abundant  rains,  good  crops,  and  good  markets.  How- 
ever, tradition  to  outworn  customs  and  mistaken  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  out  certain  fiestas,  binds  the  Indians  to  a  heavy 
burden  of  expense  for  liquor  and  costumes  and  prevents  them  from 
having  the  most  simple  comforts  of  life.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this,  but  no  consistent  efifort 
has  been  made  to  educate  the  Indian  during  these  last  three  cen- 
turies.   The  Indians  have  confused  pagan  customs  with  religious 
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practices  and  have  become  enchained  in  a  series  of  superstitions, 
formalisms,  and  church  sacraments  until  their  lives  are  no  longer 
free,  although  the  Indians  themselves  may  be  free  in  the  political 
sense." 

Several  missions  are  at  work  among  the  Indians.  I  had  several 
days  of  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  missionary  home  of  the 
Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  section 
of  La  Paz.  In  the  adjacent  church  on  Sunday  there  was  a  Sunday- 
school  session,  presided  over  by  the  newly  elected  superintendent. 
The  superintendents  are  changed  every  three  months  because  a  per- 
son who  has  been  superintendent  for  a  while  is  a  much  more  helpful 
member.  This  new  superintendent  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  but 
he  presided  with  dignity  and  from  memory  could  select  the  hymn 
numbers.  A  short  street  meeting  at  the  gate,  followed  by  an  evan- 
gelistic service  inside  the  church,  came  late  on  Sunday  afternoon 
under  the  leadership  of  the  intelligent-looking  pastor.  On  weekdays, 
children  used  the  first-floor  room  of  the  church  for  a  day  school. 
And  once  a  year  for  about  a  month  the  pastors  from  throughout 
the  area  of  the  Friends  Mission  are  at  the  church  for  study. 

This  work  of  the  Friends  is  for  the  free  Indians,  but  work  is  also 
being  done  for  some  of  those  on  the  farms  who,  in  effect,  are  slaves, 
for  title  to  them  is  transferred  with  title  to  the  land.  The  Canadian 
Baptists  have  bought  a  faim  and  are  gradually  preparing  their  peons 
for  freedom  and  then  giving  each  family  a  piece  of  land.  But  this  is 
not  done  without  opposition  from  other  land  owners  who  fear  its 
influence. 

Inasmuch  as  music  has  been  such  an  important  part  of  the 
Evangelical  worship  and  of  Christian  education,  these  comments  by 
one  of  the  missionaries  are  important:  "The  Indians  are  not  very 
musical,  but  they  can  be  taught.  Their  native  music  uses  the  five- 
note  scale  with  no  half-notes.  For  instruments  they  use  pipes  strung 
together.  When  the  Indians  become  Evangelicals,  they  want  to  get 
away  from  much  of  their  native  music  which  is  used  in  the  debauchery 
of  the  feasts  and  brings  unpleasant  memories.  However,  there  is 
some  folk  music  which  is  still  usable.  In  fifteen  years  of  missionary 
work  by  the  Friends,  no  Indian  has  yet  learned  to  play  the  organ." 
(Needless  to  say,  this  reference  is  to  the  ordinary  reed  organ,  not 
the  pipe  organ!)  "The  women  cannot  sing;  they  have  been  treated 
too  much  like  animals." 

Not  all  the  Evangelical  work  in  Bolivia  is  for  the  Indians.  Some 
of  the  best  day  schools  serve  those  commonly  known  as  Bolivians 
(the  native  Indians  not  being  thought  of  as  Bolivians — a  circum- 
stance similar  to  that  in  such  other  places  as  the  United  States  of 
America!).  One  of  these  is  the  American  Institute  in  Cochabamba 
for  both  boys  and  girls. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  time  with  a  group  of  non-Indian  young 
people  in  one  of  the  local  churches.  Their  previously  prepared  list 
of  questions  revealed  a  good  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  a 
youth  group. 

A  different  kind  of  situation  is  revealed  in  the  story  of  another 
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local  church  youth  group.  This  group,  having  decided  to  form  a 
young  people's  society,  set  out  to  write  a  constitution.  Week  after 
week  went  by,  until  a  year  had  passed.  No  work  had  been  done 
except  on  the  constitution,  which  had  expanded  to  sixty  articles, 
but  that  constitution  was  not  yet  finished!  The  pastor  had  sought 
to  shift  attention  to  other  matters,  but  without  avail,  for  the  hand 
of  traditional  practice  in  forming  organizations  was  heavy.  More 
fellowship  with  other  groups  already  at  work,  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  establishing  a  society,  might  have  been  helpful  to  these  young 
people. 

Sunday  schools  and  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  are  receiving, 
apparently,  about  the  same  attention  and  are  facing  about  the  same 
problems  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  missionaries  remarked  that  for 
opening  new  work,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  vacation  school. 

The  task  of  the  training  of  pastors  and  other  workers  is  less  than 
easy,  but  efforts  are  under  way.  A  Canadian  Baptist  missionary 
recently  started  an  institute  which  is  open  to  students  of  all  denomi- 
nations. The  Bolivian  Indian  Mission  holds  annually  a  Bible 
Institute  of  about  three  weeks  in  length.  Last  year  twenty-six 
Indians  were  present  for  the  Institute,  held  on  a  farm.  Some  of  them 
walked  for  five  days  from  their  homes  to  reach  the  farm.  The 
purpose  of  the  Institute  was  to  prepare  these  persons  for  preaching 
and  related  work,  the  emphasis  being  upon  giving  them  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  principles  for  working  out  their  messages. 
Hygiene  also  was  taught.  Some  of  the  students  had  to  be  taught  to 
read  before  they  could  be  taught  anything  else. 

Peru 

From  Arequipa  to  Lima  we  flew  along  the  Pacific  shore.  On  the 
left  was  the  ocean,  and  on  the  right,  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  As 
we  proceeded  northward  a  very  significant  contrast  was  noticeable. 
The  ocean  was  covered  with  heavy  fog  which  extended  to  a  line 
part  way  up  the  side  of  the  first  range  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  but  on 
beyond  the  air  was  perfectly  clear.  Occasionally  we  saw  streams 
which  had  come  down  toward  the  ocean  from  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  Andes,  but  some  of  them  almost,  if  not  quite,  disappeared  from 
sight  as  they  were  gulped  by  the  parched  sand  of  the  desert  canyons. 
For  mile  after  mile,  that  was  the  view.  For  centuries  the  waters  of  the 
sea  and  the  snows  on  the  peaks  have  sought  to  send  a  drink  of  life- 
giving  water  to  the  thirsty  soil,  but  without  success.  The  fog  over 
the  ocean  brought  no  rain;  the  trickling  streams  from  the  melting 
snows  were  too  small  to  quench  the  thirst  of  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  sand;  and  the  barren  desert  was  barren  still. 
But  on  the  lower  eastern  slopes,  across  the  Andes,  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  one  hundred  fifty  inches  or  more. 

For  many  of  the  people  of  Peru,  the  Christian  Gospel  has  been 
nearby,  but  for  some  reason  their  souls  have  not  yet  been  nourished; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  there  for  centuries,  and  yet 
its  efforts  have  not  brought  forth  fruit  worthy  of  the  River  of  Life 
for  which  it  assumed  to  be  a  channel.    Had  the  channel  been  as  it 
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could  and  ought  to  have  been,  the  need  for  Evangelical  missions 
would  be  far  less  today.  But  Evangelical  missions  are  needed  in 
Peru  today,  and  they  are  there.  They  have  done  much,  but  much 
is  yet  to  be  done.  They  need  both  strengthening  and  extending,  and 
possibly  Christian  education  is  in  as  great  need  as  any  aspect  of  the 
Evangelical  program. 

The  attitudes  of  the  people  affect,  or  should  affect,  the  work  of 
the  Evangelical  leaders.  Here  are  two  problems  in  this  connection 
which  were  brought  to  my  attention  in  Peru.  A  missionary  working 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  said  it  had  been  found  inadvisable 
to  teach  certain  of  the  Old  Testament  stories  to  the  Indians.  If,  for 
example,  they  are  taught  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  they  are 
inspired  to  go  out  and  do  the  same  thing  that  David  did! 

One  of  the  rather  frequent  comments  during  the  visits  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  was  that*  the  Evangelicals  who  have 
recently  left  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  be  reminded  by  crosses, 
pictures,  and  other  symbols  of  their  former  relationship.  For 
example,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  mental  associations  of 
new  believers  with  their  former  experiences  are  unpleasant  and  that 
these  new  believers  wish  to  make  a  clean  and  complete  break  with 
their  past  religious  activities.  Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  this, 
but  an  interesting  experiment  was  tried  in  Monsefu.  In  the  new 
church  building  of  the  Nazarene  Mission,  each  of  the  windows  has 
in  it  a  cross.  The  window  over  the  entrance  door  can  be  lighted  from 
the  inside  of  the  chapel,  and  whenever  an  evening  service  is  to  be 
held,  its  cross  announces  the  fact  to  all  passersby.  Then,  too, 
pictures  of  religious  subjects  have  been  hung  on  the  side-walls  of  the 
church  where  they  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  worshippers.  The 
missionary  in  charge  reported  that  the  windows  would  have  been 
changed  and  the  pictures  removed  if  they  had  been  found  unaccep- 
table, but  that  no  national  had  objected.  Apparently  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  religious  symbols  in  Latin  American 
countries.  Certainly  the  question  has  implications  for  Christian 
education. 

Visits  in  Peru  were  made  to  Arequipa,  Lima,  and  Monsefu.  The 
program  in  Lima  included  three  sessions  to  discuss,  respectively, 
the  preparation  of  missionaries  and  pastors  for  Christian  education, 
and  of  Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  major 
part  of  the  time  was  used  for  a  conference,  with  forenoon  and  after- 
noon sessions  for  four  days,  open  to  all  Evangelical  workers,  to  hear 
papers  on  and  to  discuss  these  topics:  (1)  Historical,  sociological, 
and  psychological  factors  which  affect  Christian  education  in  Peru; 
(2)  The  present  processes  of  Christian  education — that  which  is, 
its  extension,  and  its  quality;  (3)  The  program  which  is  to  be  pro- 
jected for  the  future  of  the  work. 

The  participants  in  these  conferences  were  so  intent  upon  improv- 
ing the  work  under  way  that  they  probably  stressed  the  shortcom- 
ings. Nevertheless,  there  is  value  in  noting  a  few  of  the  negative 
comments  made  by  individuals:  The  missions  in  Peru  are  on  a 
treadmill,  and  the  best  way  to  make  an  advance  is  to  work  with 
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children — this  from  a  missionary  of  over  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  Peru.  Many  Sunday  schools  are  only  another  meeting  with  all 
ages  grouped  together.  Many  churches  have  not  realized  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Among 
some  of  the  Indians  in  the  south  there  are  no  Sunday  schools  at  all 
because  the  groups  meet  in  huts  and  cannot  divide  into  classes. 
Of  course  the  lesson  is  taught,  but  it  has  to  be  so  simple  that  "the 
adults  as  well  as  the  children  get  it."  The  reason  many  boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  and  over  have  fallen  away  from  the  church  is  that 
they  have  not  been  properly  taught.  A  principal  failure  of  the 
teachers  is  in  not  understanding  the  background  of  the  children. 
In  rural  Sunday  schools  the  adults  prevail;  the  child  is  lost  to  the 
church  because  he  is  reached  neither  by  the  church  nor  the  Sunday 
school.  There  is  too  much  improvising  in  the  Sunday  school;  for 
example,  "a  superintendent  selects  a  hymn  at  the  last  minute,  and 
he  may  get  a  funeral  march."  Seldom  is  there  anyone  who  can  play 
a  musical  instrument.  Often  a  person  who  is  introducing  a  new 
hymn  forgets  the  correct  tune  and  teaches  an  incorrect  one.  When 
persons  reach  the  university,  they  lose  interest  in  religion,  some  of 
the  causes  being  the  antagonism  of  the  faculty  and  the  reading  of 
books  which  are  opposed  to  religion. 

The  work  in  Peru  has  also  a  favorable  aspect.  The  Methodists 
have  a  youth  federation  in  which  there  are  nine  leagues  and  which 
has  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  and  an  annual  congress;  the 
Nazarenes  have  what  amounts  to  a  federation  as  a  part  of  the  general 
church  organization;  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  churches  have 
Christian  Endeavor  societies,  but  they  are  unrelated  to  each  other. 
One  denomination  has  had  a  young  people's  camp,  although  no 
others  were  mentioned.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  inform 
the  workers  in  Peru  regarding  the  nature  of  the  vacation  Bible 
school.  In  the  mountains,  even  the  fanatically  Catholic  women, 
rather  than  to  have  their  children  worrying  them,  will  send  them  to 
a  vacation  school.  One  missionary  thought  there  should  be  two 
kinds  of  schools,  one  for  children  of  believers  and  one  for  the  others. 
Handwork  in  the  vacation  Bible  schools  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  learn  to  work,  the  desire  to  work  not  being  very 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  people  of  Spanish  descent.  In  one  church, 
in  order  to  have  more  contact  with  the  children,  classes  on  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic  are  provided  during  the  week.  One  denomi- 
nation has  a  commission  which  tries  to  help  the  rural  Sunday  schools. 
Another  denomination  has  classes  to  which  the  rural  workers  are 
brought  (but  "it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  open  their  mouths"). 

R.  B.  Clark,  of  the  Peruvian  Bible  Institute,  in  a  paper  on  Bible 
institutes  in  Peru,  pointed  to  the  necessity  and  the  growing  practice 
of  developing  a  national  leadership  for  the  churches  in  Peru.  He 
said  there  are  four  permanent  institutes  at  present:  The  Bible 
Institute  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Monsefu,  The  Lamas 
Bible  Institute,  The  Pentecostal  Bible  Institute  of  Callao,  and  the 
Peruvian  Bible  Institute  of  Lima.  There  are  five  short-term  Bible 
institutes  operated  in  connection  with  the  Peruvian  Evangelical 
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Church.  The  Methodist  Church  offers  each  year  in  the  month  of 
February  in  Lima,  and  in  July  in  Huancayo,  a  course  for  young  men. 
The  Women's  League  of  the  same  church  offers  a  two  weeks'  course 
of  study  for  young  women  in  October.  The  following  suggestions 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Clark  for  consideration:  (1)  that  each  perma- 
nent institute  include  a  course  for  the  preparation  of  Sunday-school 
teachers;  (2)  that  a  one-year  course  on  Sunday-school  work  be 
offered  for  those  who  in  turn  would  undertake  to  train  others  in  this 
very  important  ministry,  this  course  being  provided  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  permanent  institutes;  (3)  that  a  similar  course,  but 
of  shorter  duration,  be  provided  for  women  to  prepare  them  for 
work  among  their  own  sex  and  also  among  children;  and  (4)  that 
the  effort  along  these  lines  be  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among  the 
various  groups  and  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Day  schools  are  doing  good  work.  In  Lima  there  are  two  strong 
schools,  the  Anglo-Peruvian  College  under  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Lima  High  School  under  the  Methodists,  and  in 
adjacent  Callao  there  is  the  American  College,  also  Methodist. 
The  first  has  about  six  hundred  fifty  boys,  the  second  about  six 
hundred  girls,  and  the  third  about  nine  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
All  three  include  both  primary  and  secondary  grades.  In  obedience 
to  government  requirements,  pupils  are  prepared  for  government 
examinations  based  upon  a  prescribed  outline  of  studies.  Within  the 
outline  on  religion,  however,  much  can  be  done  which  is  non-con- 
troversial as  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths,  and  where 
differences  m  view  exist,  they  can  be  stated  objectively  and  help- 
fully. In  Arequipa  the  Evangelical  Union  of  South  America  has  a 
school  with  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  pupils  in  four  grades. 

Ecuador 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  in  Guayaquil  there  is  a  sharp 
contrast.  Just  to  stroll  by  the  fishing  wharfs  or  through  the  poorer 
suburbs,  and  then,  while  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  attractive,  modern 
hotel,  to  recall  descriptions  of  the  city  as  it  was,  is  enough  to  empha- 
size that  contrast.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  people  of  narrow  horizons 
whose  lives  are  proscribed  by  the  limitations  of  the  poor  and  un- 
lettered, and  generally  uninspired.  On  the  other  are  those  who 
represent  international  business  and  political  interests  and  who, 
as  they  sit  in  conversation  at  the  hotel  dining  table,  can  turn  with 
ease  from  one  big  subject  to  another.  These  "men  of  large  affairs" 
whom  one  sees  in  the  comfortable,  well-appointed  hotel  are  mostly 
from  foreign  lands.  Many  of  them  come  from  countries  where  the 
Christian  tradition  is  strong,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  are  active 
participants  in  the  churches  of  their  home  towns.  They  bring  values 
to  Guayaquil,  but  do  they  let  themselves  obviously  represent  the 
best  from  which  they  come?  Do  those  whose  convictions  are  well 
imbedded  in  the  Christian  faith  show  their  concern  for  the  extension 
of  that  faith  to  all  in  Ecuador?  Has  the  great  missionary  enterprise 
of  the  Christian  Church  done  enough  to  open  the  way  for  the  thou- 
sands of  traveling  Christian  business  men  and  Christian  tourists 
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to  manifest  their  identity,  wherever  they  are,  with  the  world  Chris- 
tian community? 

Three  Evangelical  missions  are  at  work  in  Ecuador:  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance,  the  Gospel  Missionary  Union,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  A  map  of  South  America  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  Ecuador  is  a  small  country,  but  its  population  is  three- 
fifths  and  its  area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Chile.  Even  after  giving 
full  credit  for  what  is  now  being  done  in  Ecuador,  it  is  clear  that  a 
much  greater  missionary  effort  would  be  justified. 

Vacation  Bible  schools  have  had  marked  promotional  effort  in 
Ecuador.  Two  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  missionaries 
have  given  much  time  to  them.  The  maximum  number  of  the 
schools  under  this  mission  in  one  year  is  forty  with  about  two  thou- 
sand pupils.  The  two  missionaries,  living  in  native  homes,  follow 
such  a  schedule  as  this  during  vacation  school  season:  visit  in  the 
homes  in  the  forenoon;  hold  school  sessions  for  the  children  in  the 
afternoon;  and  conduct  classes  for  adults  at  night.  The  schools 
are  held  in  the  lowlands  from  January  to  April  and  in  the  mountains 
during  July  or  August.  Regarding  materials,  an  effort  is  made  to 
introduce  what  the  native  workers  themselves  can  use  later.  Some 
of  the  native  teachers,  it  was  said,  can  use  the  Bible  but  do  not 
know  how  to  use  other  materials.  Emphasis  is  placed  in  the  schools 
upon  tithing,  and  the  income  for  Evangelical  work  steadily  increases. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church  in  Guayaquil 
is  evidently  very  active.  It  has  a  Sunday  school  of  three  hundred 
eighty  with  twenty-six  classes.  Every  evening  there  is  a  prayer 
meeting  in  this  church,  different  groups  meeting  at  different  times, 
as,  for  example,  young  men,  young  women,  men,  and  women.  The 
church  supports  seven  full-time  persons,  two  of  them  being  assis- 
tants in  this  church  and  the  others  serving  throughout  the  general 
region  of  Guayaquil. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  young  people's  societies  as  such  in 
the  churches  of  this  mission,  although  there  is  a  fairly  large  number 
of  young  people.  There  are  young  people's  classes  in  the  Sunday 
schools  which  carry  on  various  enterprises,  such  as  evangelistic 
work  and  helping  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Groups  of  girls  have 
been  taken  to  a  private  house  on  the  beach  for  periods  of  two  weeks 
for  Bible  study,  swimming,  and  other  activities  such  as  are  typical 
of  a  young  people's  camp. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  family  worship.  Relating 
to  possible  plans  for  extending  Christian  education  in  the  homes, 
it  was  said  that  the  people  in  Ecuador  like  the  catechism.  The  Catho- 
lic priests  emphasize  it  and  have  women  teaching  it.  The  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  uses  a  catechism  in  the  vacation  Bible 
schools. 

Five  days  by  horseback  from  Quito,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  near  Tena,  the  Alliance  has  a  day  school  with  six  primary 
grades,  Two  Rivers  Evangelical  School.  The  sixty  pupils,  all  boys, 
are  Quechua  Indians  from  the  forest  and  range  in  age  from  five 
to  twenty-five.  Practically  none  came  out  of  an  Evangelical  environ- 
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ment.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  develop  Indian  teachers  for 
schools  to  be  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Gospel  Missionary  Union  has  two  churches  in  Guayaquil 
and  some  work  in  a  few  other  centers.  There  are  no  young  people's 
societies  in  the  churches  yet.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  vacation  Bible  school.  Daily  (except  Sunday)  broadcasts  have 
just  been  begun  in  Guayaquil. 

There  is  a  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Bible  Institute  in 
Guayaquil  with  a  five  years'  course  which  includes  two  years  of 
preparatory  work  largely  involving  non-religious  subjects.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  a  proposal  to  require  all  native  pastors 
now  in  service  to  take  correspondence  courses. 

Cooperation  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador 

There  is  genuine  interest  in  interdenominational  cooperation  in 
Bolivia,  and  this  interest  will  bear  fruit  in  time.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  a  measure  of  informal  cooperation  as  represented  by 
fellowship  meetings  of  missionaries  and  of  national  pastors.  Very 
recently  plans  were  made  to  organize  an  Evangelical  council,  but 
after  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken,  certain  obstacles  appeared, 
and  the  move  was  dropped,  or  postponed.  Nevertheless,  a  desire 
was  expressed  for  informal  relationships  with  such  organizations 
as  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  and  liaison  represen- 
tatives were  named.  A  national,  interdenominational  youth  organi- 
zation, called  the  Christian  Youth  Fraternity,  has  been  formed, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  preparations  were  under  way  for  the 
first  national  youth  congress. 

Cooperation  among  the  Evangelical  forces  in  Peru  has  not  had 
signal  success,  and  yet  there  is  definite  hope  for  the  future. 

Among  youth  groups  there  has  been  only  limited  cooperation. 
Young  people's  societies  were  said  to  have  tended  to  keep  within 
their  own  shells,  and  an  annual  meeting  of  all  societies  was  proposed. 
Mention  was  made  of  a  convention  of  young  people  held  in  the 
Department  of  Cuzco  with  twenty-five  churches  represented,  about 
half  the  persons  present  being  young  people.  A  paper  by  a  youth 
worker  said  the  main  task  of  the  young  people  is  to  unite  all  young 
people  across  denominational  lines.  He  said  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  form  an  inter-denominational  youth  organization,  but  the 
pastors  had  stood  in  the  way. 

The  National  Evangelical  Council  of  Peru  is  very  young.  It 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  hope  and  work  and 
prayer  on  the  part  of  some  and  in  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  a  few.  Much  of  the  opposition  apparently  was  inspired  by  atti- 
tudes engendered  at  the  "home  base"  of  one  or  two  of  the  missions 
and  by  an  assumption  that  such  an  interdenominational  movement  as 
the  proposed  Council  would  somehow  be  dominated  by  international, 
interdenominational  organizations.  However,  safeguards  were  pro- 
vided, and  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Evangelical 
forces  of  Peru  will  derive  growing  benefits  from  their  interchange 
of  experiences  and  ideas  and  from  such  common  action  as  is  prac- 
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ticable.  Moreover,  these  forces,  functioning  through  the  Council, 
can  contribute  to  and  receive  help  from  the  corresponding  forces 
in  other  countries. 

As  had  been  planned  in  advance,  the  closing  session  of  the  con- 
ference in  Lima  raised  the  question  of  the  best  organizational  pro- 
vision for  cooperation  in  Christian  education.  Dr.  John  Ritchie, 
president  of  the  Council,  outlined  three  possibilities  for  Peru:  (1) 
formation  of  a  national  Sunday-school  association;  (2)  formation 
of  a  council  of  Christian  education;  and  (3)  the  inclusion  of  atten- 
tion to  Christian  education  in  the  functions  of  the  National  Evan- 
gelical Council.  The  Council  had  already  appointed  such  com- 
missions as  one  on  youth,  one  on  daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  and 
one  on  the  preparation  of  Sunday-school  teachers.  It  was  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  a  commission  on  the  Sunday 
school  be  added  to  this  list,  and  that  a  commission  on  Christian 
education  be  established  with  the  chairmen  of  these  several  other 
commissions  as  a  membership  nucleus. 

There  are  very  few  Evangelical  agencies  working  in  Ecuador. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  extent  of  interdenominational  cooper- 
ation has  been  distinctly  limited.  However,  there  has  been  at  least 
informal  fellowship  between  the  workers  of  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  which  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  some  of  the 
workers  of  two  of  the  other  groups. 


V 
COLOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA 

Colombia 

THERE  are  five  Colombias  according  to  some  who  know  the 
country  well.  Natural  barriers  are  the  cause,  and  they  are 
the  cause  also  of  difficulty  in  traveling  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  This  difficulty  is  a  handicap  to  the  work  of 
the  churches.  Also,  the  lack  of  communications  has  meant  the 
preservation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  colonists  more 
fully  than  in  most  of  the  other  Spanish-American  countries. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  cities  of  Qali,  Bogota,  Armenia,  Medellin, 
and  Barranquilla. 

In  Cali  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Mission.  The  informal  conferences  revealed,  on  the  part  of  the  four 
missionaries  whom  I  met,  a  strong  devotion  to  the  work  under  way 
and  a  desire  to  make  statesmanlike  plans  for  the  future.  At  present 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  twelve  or  fifteen  Sunday  schools 
in  Colombia,  a  few  vacation  Bible  schools,  and  very  few  young 
people's  societies.  Vacation  Bible  schools  meet  at  different  times 
of  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  vacations  varying 
according  to  the  periods  when  the  crops  are  harvested.  Colegio 
Americano,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  day  school  in  Cali,  with  one 
hundred  seventy-five  pupils  in  grades  one  to  six,  has  Bible  courses 
in  all  grades  for  forty  minutes  a  day.  In  addition,  each  class  has 
daily  devotions.  The  instruction  is  positively  Evangelical,  but 
there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  pupils  to  be  converted  to  the  Evangelical 
faith.  A  Bible  institute  is  provided  for  pastors  and  others.  The 
completion  of  its  course  requires  nine  months  a  year  for  three  years. 
Sixth-grade  education  is  presupposed  for  entrance.  The  boys  in 
the  school  do  practice  teaching  in  Cali  and  neighboring  communities, 
the  girls  do  practice  teaching  in  Colegio  Americano.  The  need  for 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  day-school  teachers 
to  meet  standards  for  government  teaching  certificates  was  em- 
phasized. 

The  Gospel  Missionary  Union  has  work  in  Cali  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Colombia.  One  of  the  missionaries  gives  much  time  to 
vacation  Bible  schools.  The  Union  has  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  fifteen  Sunday  schools  throughout  Colombia,  but  few 
young  people's  societies  and  no  young  people's  camps.  A  Bible 
institute  for  the  training  of  pastors  and  a  small  day  school  are 
sponsored  by  the  Union. 

Several  missionaries  of  the  World  Evangelization  Crusade  have 
their  headquarters  in  Bogota.  This  mission  conducts  a  few  vacation 
schools  of  one  week  each,  some  young  people's  societies,  and,  of 
course,  Sunday  schools.  A  Bible  institute  in  Fusagasuga  has  eight 
or  ten  students  in  training  for  Christian  work.  No  prerequisites  are 
definitely  established.    Three  years  are  required  for  completion  of 
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the  course,  with  alternating  periods  of  three  months  each  in  school 
and  out. 

The  visit  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
in  Armenia  was  unfortunately  very  short,  and  yet  it  was  rewarding. 
A  principal  feature  of  the  work  under  way  is  the  Bible  Institute 
with  about  sixty  students,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  average  previ- 
ous education  is  completion  of  about  the  third  grade.  A  four 
years'  course  is  provided,  with,  from  now  on,  six  months  in  and  six 
months  out.  The  boys  are  preparing  for  the  pastorate  and  the  girls 
for  teaching.  For  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  in  service,  there 
is  provided  an  annual  three  weeks'  special  institute.  The  Alliance 
has  given  much  attention  to  vacation  Bible  schools.  Also,  it  has 
about  twenty  day  schools  in  Colombia,  all  limited  to  the  primary 
grades.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  Evangelical,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  cover  in  these  schools  what  would  be  covered  in 
the  preparatory  course  in  the  Institute. 

An  introduction  to  Presbyterian  (U.  S.  A.)  work  was  provided 
in  several  centers,  this  denomination  having  more  work  in  Colombia 
than  any  of  the  others.  Bogota  is  the  headquarters  city.  Some  of 
the  leading  young  people  in  the  Bogota  church  have  come  out  of 
the  Presbyterian  day  school  in  Bogota,  which  has  some  five  hundred 
pupils  in  kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary  grades.  At  Santana, 
a  few  hours'  ride  from  Bogota,  I  had  my  one  opportunity  of  the 
trip  to  attend  a  young  people's  summer  camp,  this  one  being  under 
Presbyterian  auspices.  The  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual 
because  some  of  the  young  people  were  going  to  the  national,  inter- 
denominational youth  congress  in  Cali  immediately  afterwards  and 
could  not  afford  time  and  money  for  both.  But  the  spirit  and 
program  of  the  camp  were  of  high  quality.  Not  quite  half  the  young 
people  present  were  non-Evangelical.  It  was  said  that  the  effort 
has  been  to  maintain  a  majority  attendance  of  Evangelicals,  but 
that  the  camp  program  has  been  an  excellent  means  of  gaining  new 
recruits  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 

Just  outside  Medellin  on  a  small  farm  is  a  Presbyterian  school 
for  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Of  the  eight  students  in  the  school 
at  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  best  prepared  had  previously  completed 
two  years  of  secondary  school,  or  a  total  of  about  eight  grades. 
To  enter,  the  boys  are  expected  to  have  had  five  years  of  school,  but 
most  of  them  do  not.  Some  can  barely  read  and  write.  The  insti- 
tute provides  a  preparatory  year,  and  then  there  is  a  three  years' 
course  with  a  year  of  practice  after  the  second  year.  Ordination 
is  usually  postponed  until  two  or  three  years  after  graduation. 

It  was  in  Colegio  Colon,  Medellin,  that  I  had  lunch  with  a  group 
of  young  people  who  had  stopped  there  on  their  way  from  Barran- 
quilla  to  Cali  for  the  annual  interdenominational  youth  congress. 
The  group  had  spent  four  days  coming  up  the  river  by  boat  and 
had  one  more  day  to  travel  by  train.  The  direct  distance  from 
Barranquilla  to  Cali  as  the  plane  flies  when  the  weather  is  good  is 
about  five  hundred  fifty  miles. 

Barranquilla   has   three   Presbyterian   churches,    one   Baptist, 
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and  one  Seventh-Day  Adventist.  There  are  two  Presbyterian  day 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  a  thousand  pupils  in  primary  and  secondary  grades. 

It  was  in  Barranquilla  that  I  was  told  of  a  situation  in  Cartegena 
which  invites  attention.  The  population  there  is  descended  largely 
from  slaves  who,  in  an  early  day,  were  imported  to  build  a  protecting 
wall  back  of  the  city.  A  recent  visitor  to  Cartegena  remarked  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  many  idle  young  people  on  the  streets  of  any 
city.  Perhaps  he  was  present  during  an  abnormal  period,  but 
several  of  us  sitting  around  a  table  in  the  hotel  thought  we  saw 
significant  possibilities  for  a  missionary  specialist  in  music  and 
recreation  to  provide  something  constructive  for  those  young 
people  and  to  lead  at  least  some  of  them  on  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Venezuela 

From  Barranquilla  to  Maracaibo,  the  flight  was  between  the  sea 
on  the  left  and  the  towering  northern  peaks  of  the  Andean  range 
on  the  right.  The  peaks  were  partially  hidden  by  the  morning 
mists,  and  sometimes  the  plane  sailed  straight  through  heavy  banks 
of  clouds.  But  uncertainty  was  absent,  for  the  pilots  were  following 
a  reliable  radio  beam  which  kept  them  surely  on  the  course.  So 
have  the  greater  leaders  of  Christian  missions  kept  themselves  on 
the  true  course  as  they  have  been  alert  to  the  unvarying  call  toward 
the  goal  of  a  Christian  world.  And,  as  success  in  the  flight  resulted 
from  the  careful  skill  of  the  pilots  and  the  minute  dependability 
of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  plane,  so  the  success  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  results  from  long  and  determined  effort,  and 
careful  attention  to  undramatic  details. 

The  only  Evangelical  agency  in  Maracaibo  is  the  Scandinavian 
and  Missionary  Alliance.  This  Alliance  was  formed  to  do  mission 
work  for  several  Scandinavian  churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
Alliance  has  a  Bible  Institute  with  a  three  years'  curriculum  in 
which  attention  is  given  to  Sunday-school  methods.  The  Sunday- 
school  course  is  open  to  church  workers  in  the  community  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  students.  A  certificate  is  given  to  those  who 
finish  two  years  of  work  and  a  diploma  to  those  who  complete  three 
years.  Most  of  the  three  years'  graduates  become  ministers.  The 
Alliance  also  has  a  day  school,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  being 
Evangelical.  A  book  store  is  rendering  helpful  service,  and  a  loan 
library  has  been  tried.  But  a  problem  with  the  library  is  in  getting 
books  returned,  and  often  when  they  are  returned  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  used  again.  Short  training  courses  have  been  offered  for  both 
volunteer  and  professional  workers.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  to  find 
persons  who  have  any  training  whatever. 

In  the  home  of  two  young  and  recently-arrived  missionaries  by 
whom  I  was  cordially  entertained  while  in  Maracaibo,  I  learned 
a  bit  about  the  life  to  which  they  were  being  introduced.  Two  of 
their  most  prized  possessions  were  an  electric  refrigerator  and  an 
electric  fan,  both  of  prime  importance  in  the  tropics.  There  being 
only  one  bed,  the  host  and  hostess  slept  in  hammocks  in  the  yard, 
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where,  in  spite  of  a  barrier  of  netting,  the  mosquitoes  attacked  in 
force  and  left  numerous  and  uncomfortable  evidences  of  their  work. 
But  these  two  young  people  were  inspired  by  the  possibilities  for 
service  which  they  had  already  begun  to  see.  They  were  only 
learning  Spanish,  but  they  had  found  that  they  could  have  cottage 
meetings  with  music  as  the  principal  element  of  the  program.  With 
some  Evangelicals  in  their  living  room,  with  the  front  windows 
opened  wide  on  to  the  sidewalk,  the  sound  of  horn  and  portable 
organ  quickly  attracted  a  crowd  whose  cool  curiosity  soon  melted 
into  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

The  Presbyterians,  the  largest  group  in  Caracas,  had  taken  very 
seriously  the  questionnaire  sent  to  them  in  advance  of  the  visit. 
A  special  committee  had  been  appointed,  and  each  major  section 
of  questions  had  been  assigned  to  someone  in  the  Mission.  Upon 
my  arrival,  I  was  handed  papers  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  religious 
education  committee,  student  evangelism,  young  people's  work, 
children's  activities,  vacation  Bible  schools,  curriculum,  pictures, 
music,  education  for  Christian  service,  the  day  school,  and  edu- 
cation for  world  friendship.  Here  are  a  few  indicative  excerpts 
from  these  helpful  papers: 

From  the  1941  report  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee: 
"The  Religious  Education  Committee  for  1941  outlined  at  its  first 
meeting  three  major  projects  for  the  year:  a  young  people's  con- 
ference, a  daily  vacation  Bible  school,  and  the  third  session  of  the 
Institute  for  Lay  Workers.  All  three  projects  were  carried  out. 
The  young  people's  conference  was  held  on  April  8-13.  Thirty-four 
young  people  attended.  Two  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  were  held 
with  an  enrollment  of  seventy-eight  and  thirty-four  respectively. 
The  Institute  for  Lay  Workers  opened  on  September  15.  Forty- 
seven  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  its  classes  which  met  three 
nights  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  A  few  more  books  have  been  added 
to  the  workers'  library.  The  Committee  deeply  regrets  that  it  has 
no  candidates  for  future  workers  to  report  to  the  Mission  and  asks 
for  the  continued  and  earnest  prayers  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
for  this  urgent  need." 

From  the  1941  report  on  children's  activities:  "Like  the  Pied 
Piper  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  children  in  our  group — big  ones,  little 
ones,  thin  ones,  fat  ones,  scraggly  ones,  and  charming  ones;  all  being 
lovable  ones.  The  little  lame  boy  who  could  not  walk  fast  enough 
and  was  left  outside  alone,  said  of  the  Pied  Piper,  'His  music  promised 
a  joyous  land,  with  flowers  and  birds  and  horses  with  eagles'  wings. 
He  even  told  me  by  his  playing  that  my  lame  foot  would  be  cured.' 
We  have  even  more  to  give  the  children — the  joy  and  knowledge 
of  Jesus  as  their  Friend  and  Saviour,  and  so  we  hope  and  pray  that 
this  year  many  more  children  may  come  to  have  this  joy  and  glad- 
ness which  is  their  right  and  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  lead  them 
to  have." 

From  the  1941  report  on  student  evangelism:  "In  general  it 
might  be  said  that  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Gospel  is 
rather  widespread  among  the  Venezuelan  students,  as  is  true  of 
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other  classes.  Students  appear  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
here  in  Venezuela  'many  are  convinced,  but  few  are  converted.' 
They  think  they  are  too  busy  to  go  to  meetings  and  assume  spiritual 
responsibilities,  but  we  shall  hope  and  pray  that  increasing  numbers 
of  them  will  become  followers  of  the  Master  and  find  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  is,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness." 

From  a  report  on  world  friendship:  "At  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year,  the  sub- junior  Christian  Endeavor  had  a  course  on 
friendship,  starting  with  one's  playmates  and  reaching  out  into  all 
the  world.  There  is  an  occasional  topic  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  dealing  with  some  phase  or  other  of  this  subject.  An  oc- 
casional Sunday-school  lesson  deals  with  it.  On  April  14,  Pan 
American  Day  is  celebrated  in  the  Mission  School.  The  School  itself, 
with  representatives  of  seventeen  nations  forming  part  of  the  student 
body,  puts  into  daily  practice  the  art  of  international  friendship." 

Referring  further  to  world  friendship,  I  accepted  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  speak  to  the  young  people's  meeting  in  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  church  in  Caracas  on  a  Saturday  at  five  o'clock.  The 
hundred  or  more  persons  seemed  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  a  world  Christian  community  and  of  steps  to  be  taken  in  reaching 
it. 

The  Evangelical  influence  in  Venezuela  and  in  other  countries 
is  sometimes  recognized  in  unexpected  ways.  It  was  a  missionary 
of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America  who  told  this  story. 
A  former  president  of  Venezuela  was  having  a  radio  tower  con- 
structed, but  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  the 
top  to  finish  the  task.  Finally  the  president  exclaimed,  "Well,  get 
some  Evangelicals;  they  haven't  been  drinking  for  several  years!" 

Cooperation  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela 

There  has  been  some  enriching  fellowship  among  missionaries 
and  nationals  of  several  denominational  -groups  in  Colombia,  but 
there  is  no  general,  interdenominational  agency.  Preliminary  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  single  Evangelical  church, 
but  they  have  not  yet  gone  far.  The  Colombian  Youth  Federation 
provides  an  established  channel  for  cooperation  among  the  young 
people.  One  of  its  principal  enterprises  has  been  an  annual  youth 
congress. 

No  cooperative  organization  of  all  the  Evangelical  forces  in 
Venezuela  has  been  formed.  However,  there  has  been  a  measure  of 
cooperation.  One  illustration  is  some  exchange  of  services  between 
the  Presbyterians  in  Caracas  and  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  in 
Maracaibo.  Another  is  the  Convention  of  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Western  Venezuela  and  of  North  Santander,  Colombia,  which 
includes  Scandinavian  Alliance  and  Pentecostal  churches.  The  con- 
vention normally  meets  annually,  dealing  in  an  advisory  way  with 
the  whole  program  of  the  churches.  Sometimes  the  sessions  con- 
tinue for  a  week  with  total  attendance  up  to  six  hundred  or  more 
depending  upon  the  location.    The  program  includes  discussion  of 
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such  problems  as  evangelistic  work,  young  people's  problems,  day- 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools.  The  evenings  are  used  for  evangelistic 
meetings.  The  Convention  has  committees  to  deal  with  statistics, 
evangelization,  literature,  schools,  and  ministerial  matters. 

Lack  of  rapid  and  inexpensive  transportation  facilities  have  been 
obstacles  to  cooperation,  but  when  the  desire  for  interdenominational 
and  intergroup  fellowship  becomes  strong  enough,  these  obstacles 
will  be  less  significant. 


VI 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

IF  the  first  Central  American  Union  formed  in  1823  had  survived, 
the  history  of  Protestant  missions  might  have  been  different. 
Political  boundaries  do  have  some  bearing  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  even  though  the  church  forces  seek  to  be  separate  from  the 
state.  The  size  of  the  population  and  the  extent  of  geographical 
area  of  the  Central  American  countries  are  small  enough  to  invite 
unified  planning  and  service,  but  political  divisions  are  not  an 
encouragement.  However,  with  the  completion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  through  Central  America,  Evangelical  cooperation  may 
rapidly  increase. 

The  committee  which  first  proposed  that  the  extensive  trip  to 
South  America  be  taken  in  1942  suggested  that  visits  to  Central 
America  be  made  at  some  later  date.  The  Central  American  coun- 
tries were  finally  added  to  the  latter  part  of  my  schedule  for  South 
America,  however,  but  for  most  of  them  the  time  available  was  very 
brief.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  limited  information  regarding 
the  work  in  those  countries. 

Panama 

Millions  of  persons,  when  they  think  of  Panama,  probably  think 
Panama  Canal.  Many  of  them  are  quite  unaware  of  the  sharp  con- 
trast which-  exists  between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  country  of 
Panama.  The  ten-miles- wide  Zone  is  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  is  no  other  area  even  in  continental 
United  States.  All  the  houses,  even,  are  owned  by  the  government 
and  are  rented  to  government  employees.  Only  government  em- 
ployees— with  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  pastors  of  churches — 
may  buy  in  the  shops  and  markets.  A  strong  desire  of  many  Pana- 
manians is  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Zone  in  order  to  have  the 
advantages  not  only  in  wages  but  in  privileges  which  such  employ- 
ment includes.  There  is  freedom  to  cross  the  geographical  lines 
between  the  Zone  and  Panama,  but  the  cultural  barriers  are  not  so 
easily  surmounted. 

In  1930  the  total  population  of  Panama,  not  including  the  Canal 
Zone,  was  467,459,  composed  of  78,814  whites,  69,582  Negroes, 
42,897  Indians,  4,138  Orientals,  and  272,028  mestizos  with  mixed 
blood.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  and  the  proximity 
to  the  life  and  traffic  of  the  Canal  Zone  create  in  Panama  a  different 
complex  of  conditions  from  that  in  any  other  Latin  American  coun- 
try. In  fact,  it  is  not  in  a  full  sense  a  Latin  country;  for  example, 
many  of  the  Negroes  or  their  forebears  came  from  Jamaica. 

The  progress  of  Evangelical  missions  in  Panama  has  not  been 
outstanding.  Among  the  West  Indians  there  are  about  thirteen 
Negro  denominations,  most  of  them  having  originated  in  Jamaica. 
Among  them  are  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  even  a  Voodoo  cult. 
The  Methodists  have  three  national  pastors  and  four  established 
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preaching  places:  one  in  Panama  City,  one  in  a  rural  community, 
one  in  an  interior  town,  and  one  in  David.  The  Methodists  also 
have  a  day  school  in  Panama  City  with  nearly  seven  hundred  fifty 
pupils  in  six  primary  and  five  secondary  grades.  Courses  in  religion 
are  not  required,  one  reason  being  that  a  Panama  law  forbids  such 
requirement. 

Costa  Rica 

The  three  principal  missions  working  in  Costa  Rica  are  the 
Methodists,  the  Central  American  Mission,  and  the  Latin  American 
Mission.  During  my  brief  time  in  San  Jose  there  were  two  group 
conferences  to  which  missionaries  and  national  workers  were  invited. 
The  needs  listed  during  these  conferences  were  much  the  same  as 
had  been  found  elsewhere:  pictures;  hymns  for  children;  worship 
materials;  maps;  adequate  helps  for  lesson  preparation;  music, 
adapted  handwork  suggestions,  and  dramas  for  vacation  Bible 
schools;  materials  for  young  people's  work,  there  being  almost  none 
in  Spanish;  and  materials  for  preparation  of  teachers  and  other 
workers,  the  desire  expressed  being  for  something  more  simple  than 
that  now  available. 

In  San  Jose  is  located  the  Bible  Institute  of  Costa  Rica,  conducted 
by  the  Latin  American  Mission.  It  draws  students  from  many 
countries,  and  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  such  schools  in 
Latin  America.  The  leaders  of  the  Institute  have  seen  the  great 
importance  of  training  a  large  number  of  native  pastors. 

The  economic  depression  of  the  1930' s  necessitated  a  serious 
retrenchment  in  Methodist  work  in  Costa  Rica.  But  a  lovely  new 
church  building  in  San  Jose  and  the  recent  assignment  of  an  able, 
young  missionary  couple  to  Costa  Rica  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

Nicaragua 

The  economic  status  of  Nicaragua  depends  largely  upon  its 
coffee  crop.  But  the  impression  I  gained  in  the  few  hours  I  was  in 
the  country  was  that,  if  there  has  been  large  income  from  coffee 
export,  that  income  has  not  been  distributed  evenly  among  all  the 
people.  For  taxi  service,  my  host  and  I  had  a  ride  in  an  ancient 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  pair  of  under-fed  ponies;  our  goal  was  reached, 
and  the  experience  was  different  and  interesting,  but  it  was  not  es- 
pecially luxurious  or  rapid.  And,  referring  to  transportation,  it 
was  said  that,  until  recently  when  a  new  road  was  well  under  way, 
it  took  five  days  to  travel  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the  other 
in  the  rainy  season  (when  rivers  were  navigable)  and  ten  in  the  dry 
season. 

About  fifty-five  seminary  students,  pastors,  missionaries,  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  gathered  for  an  afternoon  conference.  Per- 
sons from  other  groups  had  been  invited  but  had  not  accepted 
(although  several  of  them  were  present  unofficially  for  an  informal 
gathering  in  the  evening  in  the  home  of  two  of  the  missionaries). 
In  this  conference  there  was  a  discussion  of  needs,  among  which  was 
listed  a  definite  plan  for  Sunday  schools  for  illiterates. 
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The  Baptist  day  school  with  its  six  hundred  fifty  pupils  in 
primary  and  secondary  grades,  has  a  section  in  each  primary  class 
for  the  retarded  pupils  who  may  take  seven  years  to  finish  six  grades 
of  work.  Bible  courses  are  required  throughout,  one  period  a  week. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  Bible  only  is  used,  the  teachers  telling 
stories.  Pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  are  asked  to  buy  Bibles.  In  the 
secondary  grades,  supplementary  texts  are  used,  the  subjects  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  being  these:  first  year,  life  of  Christ;  second  year, 
life  of  Paul;  third  year,  the  heart  of  the  Old  Testament;  fourth  year, 
twenty  centuries  of  Christianity;  fifth  year,  why  is  Christianity 
true?;  sixth  year,  the  life  of  Christ  and  also  the  Old  Testament. 
The  government  requires  a  course  on  etiquette  and  ethics  in  the  first 
year  of  the  secondary  grades,  and  this  school  bases  it  upon  the  life 
of  Christ.  A  difficult  problem  is  to  keep  a  sufficiently  high  percentage 
of  Evangelicals  among  the  boarding  pupils,  partly  because  the 
Evangelical  constituency  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost. 

The  examination  procedure  for  this  and  other  schools  is  entirely 
controlled  by  the  government.  It  is  apparently  based  upon  an  as- 
sumption of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
There  must  be  different  questions  for  each  pupil,  and  each  pupil 
reads  his  answers  to  a  committee  of  two  inspectors  and  a  teacher. 

Honduras 

Indians  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  population  of  Honduras* 
many  of  them  still  living  in  a  primitive  state.  In  the  cities,  however, 
there  are  mixed  groups.  The  ruling  groups  are  of  almost  pure  Span- 
ish descent.  Many  of  the  Negroes  are  British  subjects  brought  into 
the  country  to  work  on  the  banana  plantations. 

The  Evangelical  missions  in  Honduras  include  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren, the  Moravians,  and  the  Central  American  Mission. 

Nothing  very  unusual  was  reported  in  the  Christian  education 
program  in  Honduras,  but  steady,  devoted  work  is  being  carried 
on.  There  are  Sunday  schools,  some  vacation  Church  schools,  some 
young  people's  societies,  and  the  use  of  devotional  booklets  is  being 
encouraged  in  the  homes.  In  addition  there  are  a  few  special  groups 
for  adults  and  some  for  children.  The  preparation  of  teachers  is 
being  emphasized  in  some  measure.  More  materials  are  needed 
at  several  points. 

The  Friends  have  a  small  Bible  Training  School  for  Christian 
Workers  in  Tegucigalpa.  This  School  gives  practical  work  on  house- 
to-house  visitation,  colporter  work,  the  Sunday  school,  and  related 
subjects.  Usually  two  of  the  boys  go  out  each  Sunday,  walking  or  on 
bicycles,  to  a  Sunday  school  three  leagues  from  Tegucigalpa.  In 
1942  the  school  had  its  first  conference  for  workers  in  service  and 
hopes  to  repeat  it  annually.  Two  persons,  a  missionary  and  national, 
have  been  named  to  give  full  time  to  visiting  the  work  throughout 
the  field. 

In  San  Pedro  Sula,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Evangelical  Synod 
has  a  primary  day  school  with  one  hundred  fifty  pupils,  and  another 
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one  is  located  forty-five  miles  away  in  Pinalejo.  In  addition  the 
Synod  conducts  the  Instituto  Evangelico  Normal.  The  main  object 
is  to  train  teachers  for  the  Evangelical  schools,  but  graduates  are 
also  employed  in  the  government  schools. 

El  Salvador 

This  little  country  has  the  greatest  population  density  of  any 
Latin  American  country  except  Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  the  people 
are  farmers,  raising  chiefly  coffee  and  sugar.  About  half  the  popu- 
lation is  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish,  40  per  cent  is  Indian,  and  the 
rest  Spanish. 

The  two  principal  missions  at  work  in  El  Salvador  are  the 
Northern  Baptist  and  the  Central  American  Mission.  A  short  but 
pleasant  period  in  the  capital  city,  San  Salvador,  and  an  equally 
pleasant  evening  in  Santa  Ana  provided  me  with  a  limited  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  work  being  carried  on.  In  El  Salvador  there 
are  about  forty  Sunday  schools;  vacation  Bible  schools  are  just 
getting  started;  and  there  are  five  young  people's  societies.  There 
is  an  annual  assembly  of  young  people  but  no  young  people's  camps. 
The  need  for  these  and  related  agencies  was  expressed  in  one  of  the 
group  conferences.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  El  Salvador  has  a 
national  committee  on  the  Sunday  school  which  issues  a  bulletin 
for  teachers.  The  pastors  usually  meet  annually  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  days,  largely  for  educational  purposes. 

One  of  the  missionaries  in  this  city  has  had  five  music  institutes 
of  ten  days  each,  six  hours  a  day,  for  persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
or  over.  The  principal  subject  has  been  notation,  designed  to  teach 
the  students  to  "hear  through  the  eye."  Then  there  may  be  speciali- 
zation in  voice  and  in  whatever  instruments  the  available  teachers 
can  teach. 

Colegio  Bautista  in  Santa  Ana,  reaching  approximately  four 
hundred  pupils  in  primary  and  secondary  grades,  has  about  the 
same  general  program  as  do  other  good  schools.  Some  of  the  pupils 
have  sullen  attitudes  when  they  first  begin  the  Bible  courses,  but 
later  they  become  interested.  An  emphasis  upon  honesty  and  other 
attitudes  and  habits  of  character  are  stressed,  and  a  keener  ethical 
sense  is  developed  than  exists  in  the  government  schools.  The 
Colegio  Bautista  in  San  Salvador,  with  two  hundred  fifty  pupils  in 
six  primary  grades,  has  daily  chapel.  In  this  school  as  elsewhere, 
many  problems  are  more  wisely  solved  by  indirect  than  direct  means. 
An  appropriate  time  for  chapel  might  seem  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  session.  But  instead  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  forenoon 
program.  With  this  schedule,  the  pupils  who  are  late  to  school  do 
not  have  to  be  reprimanded  for  being  late  to  chapel;  also  they 
immediately  take  their  chapel  ideas  and  impressions  to  their  homes 
after  the  service  is  over. 

Guatemala 

More  than  one  tourist  or  other  visitor  has  remarked  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  Guatemala  City.    When  I  asked  why  it  is  so  much 
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cleaner  and  more  attractive  than  many  other  cities,  I  was  told  it  is 
primarily  because  of  the  influence  of  one  man,  the  president.  When 
he  became  president,  he  began  by  insisting  that  the  government 
offices  be  neat  and  clean,  and  then  spread  the  idea  to  business  houses 
and  to  the  city  in  general.  Certainly  all  visitors  are  grateful,  and 
doubtless  also  are  many  of  the  natives.  And,  more  important,  clean 
and  attractive  physical  surroundings  have  a  favorable  influence 
upon  mind  and  soul. 

A  series  of  special  meetings  had  been  arranged  for  the  period  of 
the  visit  and  a  program  carefully  prepared.  Thoughtful  group  dis- 
cussion was  given  to  an  analysis  of  needs  and  to  the  development 
of  plans  for  the  future.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notes  from 
the  discussion:  Among  the  obstacles  to  Christian  education  in  the 
home  are  illiteracy  in  some  cases,  the  fact  that  some  members  of 
the  family  are  not  Christian,  and  too  many  meetings  to  be  attended 
in  the  churches!  One  group  prepared  a  special  study  for  use  in  the 
homes.  The  Sunday  schools  vary  in  size,  some  being  small  and 
others  large,  at  least  one  in  Guatemala  City  having  an  enrollment 
of  five  hundred.  In  the  larger  centers  the  churches  have  young 
people's  societies,  but  there  are  not  so  many  in  the  outlying  com- 
munities. One  missionary  said,  however,  that  he  had  had  much 
experience  wih  them  in  small  churches.  There  have  been  some 
regional  and  local  inter-society  conferences  but  no  Guatemala-wide 
meeting.  Youth  work  is  given  a  place  in  the  general  church  gath- 
erings. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  vacation  Bible  schools  in 
Guatemala  last  year.  Some  of  them  were  among  the  Quiche  and 
some  among  the  Mam  Indians.  Each  group  is  doing  something,  but 
there  is  no  united  vacation  school  movement.  A  principal  problem 
is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  others.  Also, 
there  is  a  lack  of  means  of  supporting  those  who  teach  in  vacation 
schools.  Other  needs  are  for  (1)  continuous  emphasis  to  educate 
the  churches,  (2)  the  inclusion  of  the  vacation  school  emphasis  in  an 
annual  program  of  the  churches,  (3)  selected  teachers  to  conduct 
introductory  schools  in  new  communities,  and  (4)  a  plan  for  encour- 
aging each  church  to  appoint  someone  to  be  responsible. 

The  Norton  Hall  School  for  boys  in  Guatemala  City  has  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  Evangelical  pupils  and  teachers,  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  religious  and  character  emphasis 
of  the  school. 

There  are  two  Bible  institutes  in  Guatemala  for  Indians,  one 
for  Quiches  and  one  for  Mams.  These  institutes  are  "almost  simon- 
pure  religious  education"  schools.  In  one  of  them  the  whole  course 
is  built  around  the  Sunday-school  lessons. 

Cooperation  in  Central  America 

Interdenominational  and  inter-mission  cooperation  in  Central 
America  has  not  been  extensive.  In  some  cases  the  reasons  are  exter- 
nal to  the  churches  and  missions,  and  in  some  they  are  internal 
preferences.    During  my  brief  visits,  however,  I  saw  evidences  on 
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the  part  of  several  groups  not  only  of  a  willingness  but  also  of  a  strong 
desire  for  active  fellowship  with  workers  in  other  groups. 

In  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  the  three  young  people's  societies  have 
joint  meetings  monthly  in  addition  to  their  separate  services.  No 
inter-society  organization  has  been  formed;  one  informant  said  the 
nationals  wished  one,  but  some  of  the  missionaries  had  not  thought 
it  wise.  Recently  the  men's  organizations  have  obtained  permission 
from  the  missionaries  to  have  joint  meetings. 

There  has  not  been  extensive  cooperation  in  Honduras,  but  there 
is  on  the  whole  adherence  to  the  common  comity  agreements  among 
the  missions.  A  spirit  of  fine  Christian  friendliness  characterized 
the  joint  meetings  of  the  Friends,  the  Central  American  Mission, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  and  Reformed  Mis- 
sion. There  has  been  no  Sunday-school  convention  in  Honduras, 
but  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  one. 

Guatemala  has  the  most  extensive  cooperation  of  all  the  Central 
American  countries.  Practically  all  the  separate  groups  are  united 
in  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Guatemala.  This  Synod 
is  more  than  a  Council,  but  it  is  less  than  a  denomination  with  com- 
plete centralized  authority.  It  is  composed  of  the  twelve  district 
or  regional  units  formed  by  the  respective  constituencies  of  the 
missions  serving  in  Guatemala. 

In  the  conference  in  Guatemala,  a  findings  committee  presented 
the  following  recommendations,  for  reference  to  the  Synod:  (1)  that 
every  church  be  urged  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  home;  (2)  that 
the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  be  asked  to  help  provide 
a  specialist  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  in  other  work; 
(3)  that  the  Synod  name  a  committee  to  coordinate  the  work  being 
done  on  the  vacation  Bible  school;  (4)  that  the  Synod  study  ways 
of  providing  materials  for  young  people's  and  women's  groups  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith;  (5)  that  the  Committee  on 
Literature  study  ways  of  coordinating  the  production  of  materials 
for  use  in  Christian  education;  and  (6)  that  the  Synod  form  a  com- 
mittee to  coordinate  all  the  work  on  Christian  education. 


VII 
MEXICO 

THERE  was  something  of  the  sense  of  returning  home  as  we 
circled  above  Mexico  City  and  I  looked  down  upon  familiar 
streets  and  buildings.  Especially  did  I  note  the  Palacio  de 
Bellas  Artes,  the  government-owned  theater  in  which  the  festival 
of  music  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Christian  Education  in  1941.  No  longer  was  that  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  just  a  beautiful  building;  it  had  become  a  reminder  of  the 
progress  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  Mexico  to  the  point  where 
it  could  obtain  permission  to  hold  what  was  probably  the  first  pro- 
gram ever  sponsored  by  a  religious  organization  in  the  most  notable 
government  building  in  Mexico.  A  delegate  from  South  America, 
in  reporting  the  Congress  back  home,  pointed  to  the  evidence  of 
effective  Christian  education  in  the  fact  that  a  choir  of  adults  and 
a  choir  of  children,  both  interdenominational,  could  be  assembled 
for  such  an  occasion. 

And  following  along  Juarez  Avenue,  the  eye  fell  on  the  Monu- 
ment to  the  Revolution.  Many  foreigners  have  the  impression  that 
Mexico  is  a  country  of  numerous  revolutions,  but  generally  they 
do  not  understand.  They  need  to  see  that  monument  and  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  monument  to  revolutions  but 
to  the  Revolution,  a  revolution  which  basically  was  a  social  change, 
not  just  a  series  of  purposeless  civil  wars.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  speaker  who  gave  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Education  in  1941  said  the  Evangelical  movement  had 
contributed  to  the  Revolution  because  it  had  emphasized  respect 
for  the  individual. 

The  principal  Evangelical  denominations,  or  churches,  in  Mexico 
are  the  following:  Baptist;  Disciples;  Nazarene;  Methodist;  Epis- 
copal; Presbyterian;  Peregrinos;  and  Congregational.  More  than 
twenty  foreign  mission  bodies  are  working  in  Mexico.  Several  of 
the  denominational  groups  have  full-time  secretaries  for  Christian 
education,  some  of  them  being  missionaries  under  the  mission  boards 
and  some  being  appointed  by  the  church  forces  in  Mexico.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  work  of  these  persons. 

The  director  of  Christian  education  for  the  ninety  Baptist  churches 
is  appointed  by  the  National  Baptist  Convention  in  Mexico  but  is 
paid  by  the  mission  board  which  sent  her  to  Mexico.  About  half 
her  time  is  spent  in  the  field  and  half  in  her  office.  In  the  field  she 
primarily  visits  local  churches  where  she  holds  institutes  or  leader- 
ship training  classes,  sometimes  for  women,  sometimes  for  young 
people,  and  sometimes  for  teachers.  She  conducts  daily  vacation 
Bible  schools  where  no  persons  have  been  trained  for  that  work. 
Her  effort  is  to  help  persons  from  neighboring  towns  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  preparation  for  conducting  schools  themselves. 

The  Methodist  director  of  Christian  education  is  a  Mexican  with 
special  preparation  for  his  present  responsibility.    With  some  one 
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hundred  thirty  churches  to  serve,  he  spends  about  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  the  field.  Sometimes  he  visits  local  church  groups 
and  sometimes  groups  from  several  neighboring  churches.  In  his 
visits  to  local  churches,  he  may  meet  with  children  in  the  morning, 
women  in  the  afternoon,  young  people  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and 
lead  a  public  service  in  the  evening.  He  is  beginning  to  organize 
a  library  and  other  services  for  the  workers.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
secretary  for  youth  work  who  has  his  headquarters  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country. 

The  eight  organized  Congregational  churches,  several  small 
congregations,  and  six  ordained  pastors  have  the  help  of  a  recently 
appointed  director  of  Christian  education.  Some  institutes  are 
being  held,  and  volunteer  workers  are  being  prepared  to  go  out  into 
unserved  communities.  Their  time  is  given  without  pay,  but  their 
travel  expenses  are  paid  by  the  churches. 

Several  of  the  other  denominations,  including  Presbyterian  and 
Disciples,  have  persons  giving  major  time  to  Christian  education, 
and  they,  too,  are  rendering  effective  service. 

Cooperation  in  Mexico 

Cooperation  in  Christian  education  is  under  the  general  guidance 
of  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches.  This  Council 
includes  in  its  membership  several  denominations  and  other  Evan- 
gelical agencies  of  Mexico,  but  not  all.  Unfortunately,  certain  factors 
have  operated  to  make  some  of  the  denominations  unwilling  to  take 
responsible  membership  in  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  individuals 
in  each  of  them  are  active  participants  in  cooperative  enterprises, 
and  there  is  good  promise  of  progress  in  the  future. 

The  Council's  program  in  Christian  education  includes  such 
elements  as  these  which  were  listed  for  the  1942  program:  (1)  organ- 
ization of  a  series  of  regional  institutes  for  the  training  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  lay  workers  in  general;  (2)  gathering  of  general 
information,  especially  statistical,  regarding  conditions  of  Sunday- 
school  work  in  Mexico;  (3)  the  initiation  of  the  preparation  of  some 
auxiliary  materials  for  the  special  use  of  rural  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers; (4)  systematic  and  intensive  promotion  of  daily  vacation  Bible 
schools;  (5)  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  central  training  camp 
for  youth  leaders  and  to  cooperate  with  the  denominational  camp 
movements;  and  (6)  visitation,  if  possible,  at  least  once,  of  the  field 
of  each  denomination  belonging  to  the  Council.  In  addition  to  these 
items,  much  time  is  given  to  editing  lesson  materials. 

The  number  of  vacation  Bible  schools  in  Mexico  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years,  there  being  about  two  hundred  in  1942. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  under  denominational  auspices,  but  their 
establishment  and  extension  is  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Council. 

The  youth  camp  held  annually  under  the  National  Council  has 
a  three  years'  course  of  study.  One  of  the  units,  taken  in  the  third 
year,  is  on  how  to  organize  and  direct  a  camp.  Most  of  the  denomi- 
national camps  have  adopted  the  Council's  list  of  courses,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  denominational  camps  have  been  trained 
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in  the  Council  camp.  In  fact,  one  denominational  director  of  Chris- 
tian education  said  that  the  denominational  camps  which  have  been 
initiated  under  the  leadership  of  graduates  of  the  Council  camp 
have  been  much  more  successful  than  have  others. 

There  is  an  interdenominational  Alliance  of  Evangelical  Youth. 
Although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Council,  there  is  a  close  and  friendly 
relationship. 

Another  interdenominational  organization  is  the  National  Union 
of  Societies  of  Christian  Women. 

The  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Mexico  sent 
a  delegation  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1928  to  ask  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hopkins,  the  new  general 
secretary  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  for  help.  He 
immediately  responded,  and  G.  Baez  Camargo  was  selected  and 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Council,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  give  major  attention  to  Christian  education.  Steady 
progress  has  been  made  since  then,  and  by  the  fall  of  1942,  the  staff 
of  the  Council  included  an  executive  secretary,  a  secretary  for  Chris- 
tian education,  a  secretary  for  daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  and  a 
secretary  for  evangelism.   Further  progress  lies  ahead. 


VIII 
WEST  INDIES 

THE  West  Indies  are  divided  into  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater 
Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  Greater  Antilles  include 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Puerto  Rico.  On  the 
island  of  Haiti  are  the  two  countries  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Only  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  discussed  in  this  pamphlet.  Except  for  Jamaica,  they  are  the 
only  countries  of  the  West  Indies  which  I  have  visited.  Jamaica 
is  omitted  here  because  it  is  not  one  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  visits  to  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  very  brief,  and  that  the  visit  in  Cuba  was  not  pri- 
marily to  study  the  Evangelical  work  but  to  consider  Cuba's  facilities 
for  a  proposed  international  convention. 

Cuba 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  Evangelical 
forces  in  Cuba  in  the  past  forty-five  years!  After  a  week  in  Cuba, 
with  a  bus  trip  from  Havana  to  Santiago,  and  with  several  meetings 
with  groups,  conferences  with  individuals,  and  visits  to  churches 
and  schools,  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  indications  of  worthy 
achievements.  Christian  education  has  had  specific  attention  in 
Cuba  through  the  Sunday  school,  day  school,  and  other  agencies. 
But  those  closest  to  the  work  are  very  conscious  of  unmet  needs. 

The  following  statistics  were  compiled  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Neblett 
early  in  1940  from  data  provided  by  the  denominations  listed.  They 
reveal  in  brief  form  something  of  the  extent  of  the  work  and  of  the 
number  of  workers.  To  them  should  be  added  the  statistics  (issued 
in  1939)  for  Evangelical  church  membership  and  Evangelical  com- 
munity, about  25,000  and  89,000  respectively. 
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But  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  A  glance  at  Cuba  on  a  map 
of  the  world  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  a  very  small  island,  that 
all  its  residents  might  walk  short  distances  to  sessions  of  a  few 
Sunday  schools  and  other  teaching  agencies,  and  that  the  task  of 
Christian  education  could  soon  be  completed  by  means  of  con- 
venient and  concentrated  effort.  However,  Cuba  has  a  total  popu- 
lation of  4,227,597  with  an  average  population  density  of  ninety-six 
persons  per  square  mile,  and  the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  statistics  just  given  show  that  the  Evangelical  forces  are  scat- 
tered leaven  in  a  large  lump,  and  that  counselling  and  fellowship 
on  a  nation-wide  basis  require  more  money  and  time  for  travel  than 
would  at  first  appear. 

One  of  the  opportunities  which  has  been  considered  many  times 
is  the  provision  of  an  Evangelical  student  hostel  near  the  University. 
Perhaps  there  is  also  a  place  for  an  Evangelical  student  pastor  to 
serve  the  approximately  three  hundred  Evangelical  students. 

Haiti 

It  is  estimated  by  leaders  in  Haiti  that  there  are  about  fifteen 
thousand  Evangelical  church  members  in  Haiti  and  an  Evangelical 
community  of  about  two  hundred  thousand.  One  reason  for  the 
unusual  difference  between  these  two  figures  is  that  so  many  of  the 
men  and  women  have  established  homes  and  reared  children  without 
being  married  by  any  recognized  procedure,  and  the  churches  have 
generally  refused  to  receive  as  members  any  persons  in  such  a  status. 
Nevertheless,  thousands  of  them  are  attending  churches,  and  many 
of  them  are  being  married. 

A  pastor  whose  church  I  visited  unconsciously  revealed  some  of 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  if  Haiti  has  added  help.  He  himself 
is  well-prepared  and  able.  His  church  and  Sunday  school  are  more 
than  filled  to  capacity.  He  reaches  out  into  the  small  communities 
to  gather  groups  of  learners  who  eagerly  respond  to  the  simple 
opportunities  offered.  But  his  time  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
needs.  The  same  is  true  with  other  pastors  and  with  the  missionaries. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate.  They  speak  Creole, 
but  very  little  printed  matter  is  available  in  that  dialect.  In  fact, 
it  has  not  for  long  had  a  satisfactory  written  form.  Moreover,  the 
government  requires  that  public  education  be  in  French,  which  is 
the  official  language  of  the  Republic. 

The  people  who  are  at  all  educated  read  and  write  French.  Until 
the  fall  of  France  in  1940,  the  Sunday-school  lesson  materials  were 
obtained  from  France,  but  thereafter  that  has  not  been  possible. 
Old  materials  are  being  re-used.  But  there  are  few  Sunday  schools 
in  Haiti  except  in  the  cities.  Most  of  the  people  who  come  into  the 
churches  do  so  as  the  result  of  evangelistic  efforts  unconnected  with 
the  Sunday  school  or  other  agencies  of  Christian  education.  No 
one  in  Haiti  is  giving  even  part  time  specifically  to  service  in  Chris- 
tian education  throughout  the  country. 
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Dominican  Republic 

There  are  about  seven  denominational  bodies  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  One  of  them,  however,  is  the  Board  for 
Christian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo  in  which  is  combined  the  work 
of  three  mission  bodies  of  North  America:  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  United  Brethren.  This  board  represents  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete types  of  cooperation  to  be  found  on  the  mission  field.  The 
churches  through  which  it  works  are  called  the  Dominican  Evan- 
gelical Churches. 

The  Board  for  Work  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Dominican 
Evangelical  Churches  have  manifested  definite  interest  in  Christian 
education.  Although  they  have  had  no  persons  available  to  specialize 
in  this  aspect  of  the  program,  they  have  had  several  vacation  Bible 
schools,  religious  education  institutes,  and  a  few  other  enterprises. 
One  of  its  most  helpful  undertakings  is  an  Evangelical  book  store. 

The  Free  Methodists  have  a  primary  and  secondary  school,  with 
a  special  Bible-training  department  for  lay  workers. 

Puerto  Rico 

It  was  the  Committee  on  Christian  Education  of  the  Alliance  of 
Evangelical  Churches  which  had  invited  me  to  attend  a  special 
conference.  The  conference  was  held  on  the  beautiful  conference 
grounds  which  are  owned  by  the  Disciples  but  are  used  also  by  most 
of  the  other  groups.  For  three  days,  with  no  periods  designated  for 
recreation,  more  than  fifty  of  the  principal  Evangelical  leaders  of 
Puerto  Rico  worked  together  on  plans  for  the  future.  The  program 
provided  for  presentation  of  ponencias  (papers  intended  to  stimulate 
discussion)  and  for  exchange  of  views  and  development  of  plans. 

There  was  one  Sunday  for  hurried  visits  to  Sunday  schools  and 
churches.  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  in  some  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries,  there  are  practically  no  preaching  services  on  Sunday 
mornings;  instead  they  are  held  on  Sunday  evenings.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  churches  have  their  Sunday-school  sessions,  and  in  the  after- 
noon many  of  the  teachers  go  out  to  conduct  extension  schools.  I 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  many  of  the  schools  are  over- 
crowded but  that  in  general  there  is  an  eagerness  to  continue  lifting 
the  quality  of  the  work  to  higher  levels.  With  no  preaching  services 
on  Sunday  mornings,  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  a  longer  period  than  the  traditional  Sunday  school 
has,  provided  the  teachers  can  be  given  the  necessary  preparation. 

Several  of  the  denominations  in  Puerto  Rico  have  given  marked 
attention  to  Christian  education  and  have  sought  to  offer  to  their 
churches  those  services  which  are  coming  to  be  thought  of  as  standard 
necessities.  The  extent  of  resources  available  and  the  success 
achieved  have  varied. 

In  Rio  Piedras  is  located  the  Evangelical  Seminary  of  Puerto 
Rico,  an  interdenominational  institution.  This  seminary,  which 
includes  attention  to  Christian  education  in  its  curriculum,  is  serving 
not  only  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  several  other  areas  of  Latin  America. 
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Puerto  Rico  has  the  only  Evangelical  student  pastor  in  all  Latin 
America.  He  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1938,  as  one  result  of  an 
interdenominational  conference  held  in  the  preceding  spring,  to  serve 
the  students  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  following  para- 
graph is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  student  pastor  in  late  October, 
1942:  "We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  two  opening  months  have 
been  the  most  active  and  successful  in  the  development  of  our 
University  work.  The  Sunday-school  class  for  University  students, 
the  prayer  meeting,  the  social  activities,  forums,  classes,  and  general 
studies  have  been  marked  by  an  unparalleled  earnestness.  Both  the 
Baptist  church,  where  our  class  meets,  and  our  home,  where  the 
prayer  meetings  are  held,  are  small  to  accommodate  our  group. 
We  have  a  few  over  four  hundred  fifty  Protestant  students  in  our 
University.  The  work,  day  after  day,  enlists  more  of  my  time,  and 
I  can  hardly  find  time  to  devote  to  other  activities." 

Cooperation  in  the  West  Indies 

There  came  a  time,  early  in  the  development  of  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  Cuba,  when  there  was  appointed  a  full-time  secretary 
for  Sunday-school  and  related  work.  He  was  to  serve  interdenomi- 
nationally,  and  the  support  of  his  work  was  to  come  from  the  Sunday 
School  Association  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  supporting  forces  were  unable  to  carry  the  responsibility 
for  long,  and  the  plan  was  allowed  to  lapse.  In  March  of  1938, 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hopkins,  then  general  secretary  of  the  World's 
Sunday  School  Association,  called  a  conference  in  Havana  to  con- 
sider needs  and  possibilities  in  Christian  education.  That  conference 
divided  into  eleven  committees.  The  report  of  each  committee  had 
two  sections,  first,  What  is  Being  Done,  and  second,  What  Needs 
to  be  Done?  The  total  body  of  suggestions  contains  proposals 
which  may  well  receive  emphasis  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  October  of  1938,  a  National  Convention  on  Christian  Edu- 
cation was  held  in  Camaguey,  this  being  one  of  the  outcomes  of 
the  conference  held  in  the  spring.  The  delegates  decided  to  form  the 
Cuba  Council  of  Christian  Education.  Article  I  of  the  constitution 
states  that  the  purpose  will  be  "spiritual,  educational,  and  fraternal 
with  the  special  aim  to  promote  the  cooperation  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  in  Cuba  in  the  promoting  of  Christian  education.  It  is  our 
further  purpose  to  enjoy  the  worldwide  fellowship  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  affiliation  with  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association." 
Annual  conventions  followed  this  one,  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
evidently  grew.  In  May  of  1941,  the  Cuba  Council  of  Evangelical 
Churches  was  organized,  and  the  Council  of  Christian  Education 
became  its  Department  of  Christian  Education.  In  August  of  1942, 
the  new  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  sponsored  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  convention  ever  held  in  Cuba.  Greater  achieve- 
ments are  yet  to  be. 

The  only  North  American  denominations  represented  in  Haiti 
and  favorable  to  cooperation  in  the  work  there  are  the  Northern 
Baptists  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.   These  two 
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groups  cooperate  informally  with  the  British  Methodists.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  bodies  in  Haiti,  including  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  A  fanatical  sect  which  was  leading  to  great  excesses  was 
suppressed  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  my  visit. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  is  more  than  cooperation 
among  three  of  the  churches — there  is  actual  union.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  a  little  cooperation  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  other  bodies. 

Some  indication  of  cooperation  in  Puerto  Rico  has  already 
appeared.  There  is  an  Association  of  Evangelical  Churches.  It  has 
a  Committee  on  Christian  Education  which  was  initially  inde- 
pendent but  which  is  now  essentially  a  department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  Committee  is  responsible  both  for  the  student  pastorate 
and  for  interdenominational  service  to  the  churches  throughout  the 
island.  Domingo  Marrero  is  the  student  pastor  and  the  secretary 
for  the  Committee.  The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  report  of  the 
secretary  written  in  the  fall  of  1942: 

"Our  most  successful  activity  for  this  year  was  the  Home  Chris- 
tian Education  Advance.  We  prepared  pledges,  posters,  articles, 
and  studies,  and  in  September  we  celebrated  Christian  Family 
Sunday.  A  new  consciousness  of  home  Christian  education  has 
dawned  upon  the  churches. 

"The  gas  problem  and  the  enlistment  of  public  school  teachers  in 
public  welfare  projects  during  vacation  threatened  our  daily  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  program.  To  come  to  grips  with  the  situation,  we 
held  several  leadership-training  institutes  especially  adapted  to 
daily  vacation  Bible  school  work.  Besides  we  used  the  young  people's 
conference  to  give  specific  training.  We  had  a  better  trained  staff 
in  the  vacation  schools,  and  the  attendance  was  either  increased  or 
remained  steady  *  *  *  We  are  endeavoring  to  provide  adequate 
materials  for  a  graded  daily  vacation  Bible  school  *  *  *  The  young 
people's  summer  conference  was  held  *  *  *  with  a  better  enrollment 
and  a  better  balanced  program  *  *  *  We  are  working  hard  to  hold 
the  second  Evangelical  Youth  Congress  in  the  coming  November." 


IX 
FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  THE  PROGRAM 

AS  a  further  background  for  considering  the  most  desirable  steps, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  historical, 
sociological,  and  psychological  factors  which  affect,  or  should 
affect,  the  program. 

A  very  full  discussion  might  well  be  given  to  the  setting  in  which 
the  Evangelical  teaching  program  must  take  place.  But  within  the 
limits  of  this  pamphlet  it  is  possible  only  to  list  and  briefly  illustrate 
a  few  of  those  factors. 

1.  The  variety  of  languages  qnd  dialects.  The  situation  in  this 
respect  is  much  less  difficult  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Portuguese  being  the  dominant  language  in  Brazil,  and  Spanish  (or, 
more  correctly,  Castillano)  in  all  other  countries  of  Latin  America. 
But  in  addition  there  are  more  than  seventy-five  dialects  among  the 
Indians  of  Latin  America.  Some  of  these  dialects  are  spoken  by 
very  few,  but  others  are  more  wide-spread.  And  the  Gospel  message 
is  needed  as  much  by  a  person  who  speaks  a  little-known  tongue  as 
by  anyone  else. 

2.  The  health  of  the  people.  In  a  tropical  city  it  was  reported  that 
many  persons  return  the  Bibles  they  have  received,  saying  something 
like  this:  "It's  a  good  book,  but  I  can't  read  it  because  the  print 
is  too  small."  Thousands  of  persons  have  weak  eyes  because  of 
disease  in  themselves  or  in  their  forebears.  This  is  only  one  illustra- 
tion. Ill  health  and  lack  of  the  right  food  have  sapped  the  vitality 
of  many  people. 

3.  Economic  conditions.  A  missionary  in  Temuco,  Chile,  reported 
that  a  good  carpenter  must  work  two-thirds  of  a  day  to  earn  enough 
to  buy  a  Sunday-school  lesson  quarterly  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  one 
of  the  places  where  Spanish  materials  are  published.  The  cost  is 
about  five  cents  (U.  S.).  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy  once  preached  a 
sermon  on  "What  Only  Gold  Can  Buy."  Think  of  the  many  points 
at  which  money  is  needed  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  Christian 
education.  The  studies  by  J.  Merle  Davis  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  regarding  the  economic  background  of  the 
churches  deserve  thorough  study  in  this  connection. 

4.  The  general  education  of  the  people.  The  table  on  page  200  of 
W.  Stanley  Rycroft's  On  This  Foundation  shows  a  range  in  illiteracy 
from  12  per  cent  in  Argentina  to  70  per  cent  in  Brazil,  75  per  cent 
in  Venezuela,  and  82  per  cent  in  Honduras.  But  even  those  who  have 
some  education  have  by  no  means  all  developed  the  habit  of  reading 
and  a  will  to  learn.  Moreover,  some  of  the  public  schools  have  placed 
a  strong  emphasis  upon  rote-learning,  which  does  not  tend  to  develop 
initiative  of  thought  and  action. 

5.  Transportation  facilities.  It  is  important  for  Evangelical 
workers  to  take  counsel  together  and  to  gain  inspiration  from  fellow- 
ship. But  inexpensive  and  rapid  transportation  facilities  are  lacking 
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in  many  parts  of  Latin  America.  Several  illustrations  of  this  problem 
appeared  in  preceding  sections  of  the  pamphlet. 

6.  Conflicting  interests  and  activities.  Sunday  is  often  used  for 
public  festivals,  and  in  some  cases  children  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate. This  hinders  regular  attendance  at  Sunday  school.  In 
one  case  it  was  reported  that  Sunday-school  attendance  is  affected 
by  the  fact  that  Sunday  morning  is  the  time  for  the  children's 
weekly  bath!  But  in  many  rural  sections  there  are  so  few  activities 
that  the  Evangelical  program  has  a  special  appeal. 

7.  The  contemporary  and  antecedant  religions  of  the  people.  Very 
many  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  nominally  Roman  Catholic, 
but  too  many  of  those  who  are,  are  only  nominally  so.  (This  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  priests  to  population  is  so  low — 
in  Brazil,  for  example,  only  1  to  9,528.)  Among  a  high  per  cent  of 
them,  religion  has  been  too  often  divorced  from  ethics  and  morals. 
Frequently,  membership  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  motivated  by 
the  desire  for  social  and  economic  status;  a  missionary  said,  for 
example,  "It  is  socially  correct  to  be  a  Catholic."  Many  of  the 
Indians  have  retained  their  tribal  superstitions  and  practices,  cloak- 
ing them  with  some  of  the  colorful  threads  of  Catholic  faith  and 
order.  But  one  of  the  ablest  missionaries  said  that  the  greatest 
problem  is  not  the  present  religion  of  the  people,  but  their  irreligion. 

The  fact  that  the  contemporary  religion  of  the  people  is  not 
universally  committed  to  religious  freedom  is,  in  some  cases,  the 
cause  of  a  barrier  to  Evangelical  work.  In  certain  instances,  although 
not  in  all  countries,  political  power  has  been  enlisted  to  work  for 
a  monopoly  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

8.  The  attitudes  of  mission  boards  and  their  missionaries.  On  the 
whole,  the  attitudes  are  favorable  toward  Christian  education.  But 
some  boards  and  their  missionaries  are  not  yet  giving  vigorous  sup- 
port to  the  development  of  a  broad,  statesmanlike  program  of 
Christian  education.  By  no  means  all  the  missionaries  have  had 
specific  preparation  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  there  is  in  a  few 
quarters  a  reluctance  to  participate  in  interdenominational  co- 
operation. In  one  case,  for  example,  the  head  of  a  mission  expressed 
his  desire  to  work  with  persons  of  other  denominations  in  the 
country  where  he  serves,  but  his  board  had  placed  a  restraining 
hand  upon  him.  In  another  instance  a  missionary  said  that  his 
board  had  given  no  positive  instruction  to  cooperate;  it  had  only 
said  to  avoid  friction! 

This  list  of  factors  is  highly  negative,  but  I  think  they  are  over- 
balanced by  positive  factors.  If  my  impression  is  correct,  the  work 
will  go  forward.  There  is  a  wide  and  warm-hearted  interest  in  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  message  and  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  every  suit- 
able teaching  agency.  And  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities,  on  the  part  of  missionaries  and  nationals 
alike,  is  greater  than  the  circumstances  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
In  fact,  I  returned  from  the  Latin  American  countries  with  a  strong 
enthusiasm  for  the  future. 


X 
THE  UNMET  NEEDS  AND  SOME  SOURCES  OF  HELP 

What  are  the  principal  needs,  and  who  can  help  to  meet  them? 

Unmet  Needs 

THROUGHOUT  Latin  America,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
there  are  several  agencies  of  Christian  education.  The  Sunday 
school  is  widely  accepted  as  one  of  them.  The  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  has  been  rapidly  extended  since  its  beginning  over  forty 
years  ago.  Young  people's  societies  and  men's  and  women's  organi- 
zations are  not  always  thought  of  as  educational  agencies,  but  they 
should  and  can  provide  very  significant  learning  opportunities. 
The  church  is  assumed  to  have  teaching  agencies,  but  is  not  often 
thought  of  as  being  itself  a  teaching  agency.  It  must  coordinate  the 
work  of  all  its  parts,  and  it  should  possess  such  character  that  its 
very  life  is  a  teacher  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God.  The 
day  school  under  Christian  auspices  has  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  Christian  religious  education  as  an  integral  part  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  home,  because  of  the  definite  instruction  which  it  may 
give,  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  may  surround  all  its  members, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  basic  social  unit,  might  well  be  ranked 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  agencies  for  Christian  education. 

The  general  needs  of  all  these  agencies  are  shown  in  the  chart  on 
the  opposite  page. 

In  examining  the  brief  summary  of  needs  which  follows,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  many  needs  have  been  and  are  being 
met;  emphasis  upon  what  is  yet  to  be  done  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  past  accomplishments. 

1.  A  purpose  and  a  plan.  I  did  not  especially  seek  to  gather 
illustrations  of  this  need,  and  yet  I  saw  numerous  indirect  indica- 
tions of  its  existence.  All  the  Evangelical  workers  have  a  general 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  Christian  teaching,  but  apparently 
many  have  yet  to  formulate  the  more  specific  aims  which  are  neces- 
sary if  the  teaching  is  to  be  fully  effective. 

In  addition  to  specific  purposes,  there  is  a  need  for  a  definite  and 
practical  program  for  each  agency.  To  illustrate,  the  only  choice 
for  the  Sunday  school  is  not  between  the  oldest,  traditional  plans 
and  the  most  elaborate,  closely  graded  scheme  yet  devised.  In 
between  the  two  extremes  there  are  plans  and  programs  which  will 
be  more  effective  for  many  situations.  Simple  descriptions  of  these 
intermediate  possibilities  are  needed.  Of  the  teaching  agencies  other 
than  the  Sunday  school,  I  think  only  the  day  schools  are  supported 
by  a  very  clear  concept  of  an  adequate  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation; and  even  they  are  not  all  guided  by  an  outline  resulting  from 
thorough  consideration  and  study. 

2.  Literature.  The  two  most  widely  used  sources  of  Spanish 
materials  for  Christian  education,  it  appears,  are  the  Central  Com- 
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mittee  on  Religious  Education  (related  to  the  Committee  on  Coop- 
eration in  Latin  America)  and  the  Baptist  publishing  house  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  In  Brazil  the  most  commonly  used  materials  are  those 
issued  by  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  and  those 
published  by  the  Baptists.  In  addition  there  are  many  other  pub- 
lication enterprises,  some  being  significant  for  size  and  some  for  the 
nature  of  the  constituency  to  be  served;  and  some  being  manifesta- 
tions of  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  other  suitable  materials 
are  already  available. 

But  with  all  that  has  been  done,  there  are  cries  everywhere  for 
more  literature.  The  needs  as  expressed  repeatedly  may  be  stated 
in  brief  and  simple  form,  but  most  of  them  are  very  pressing.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  all  equally  felt  in  all  places  and  by  all  persons. 

Here  is  a  summary  list:  (1)  More  and  better  lesson  materials  for 
the  Sunday  school,  especially  for  adolescents.  (A  few  persons  asked 
for  a  single  curriculum  for  the  whole  world  so  that  the  many  helps 
available  in  English  could  be  universally  used.)  For  the  Indians  the 
lesson  situation  has  been  especially  unsatisfactory.    (2)  More  and 
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better  materials  for  the  vacation  Bible  school.  Some  materials 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  but  the  kind  being  used,  or  in  some 
places  the  lack  of  any  whatever,  was  very  distressing.  (3)  Materials 
for  young  people's  societies.    Evidently  there  is  a  very  serious  lack. 

(4)  Materials  for  women's  work.  (5)  Pictures.  But  not  "Catholic" 
pictures.  That  is,  for  example,  pictures  with  haloes  are  likely  to  be 
worshipped.  In  many  places  strong  interest  was  expressed  in  having 
more  slides  and  motion  pictures.  Some  one  said  "With  slides  you 
can  get  a  crowd  any  time."  (6)  Maps.  (7)  Music.  Music  for 
children  was  most  frequently  emphasized,  but  a  desire  was  expressed 
also  for  music  for  choirs  and  instrumental  music  for  use  in  church 
services.  (8)  Materials  for  use  by  the  illiterates  in  the  process  of 
becoming  literate.  Obviously,,  this  material  should  be  simple  and 
suited  to  the  experience  of  the  learners.  (9)  Materials  for  new 
converts.  (10)  Worship  materials.  (11)  Dramas.  (12)  More  and 
better  materials  for  use  by  Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  in 
preparing  for  their  tasks.  (13)  More  books,  inexpensive  in  price, 
for  the  pastors. 

It  was  said  in  Peru,  and  this  may  be  true  for  many  of  the  other 
countries,  that  the  use  of  Evangelical  literature  is  by  no  means  great. 
Four  reasons  were  given:  (1)  ignorance  regarding  the  Evangelical 
literature  which  exists;  (2)  the  lack  of  relation  between  the  literature 
and  the  life  of  the  people;  (3)  the  lack  of  a  habit  of  study;  and  (4) 
the  cost,  combined  with  the  people's  lack  of  a  habit  of  saving  so 
that  they  can  buy  the  larger  books. 

3.  Education  for  Christian  service.  Many  efforts  are  being  made 
to  prepare  both  pastors  and  volunteer,  lay  workers.  But  needs  are 
still  conspicuous.  Here  are  some  of  them:  (1)  Definite  plans  for 
the  preparation  of  the  volunteer,  lay  workers,  such  plans  including 
not  only  training  courses,  but  also  other  ways  by  which  the  local 
church  can  prepare  its  Sunday-school  teachers  and  other  workers. 
And  it  is  important  that  these  plans  be  adapted  to  each  principal 
type  of  constituency.  (2)  Provision  for  the  pastors  of  a  program 
of  preparation  which  includes  not  only  the  basic  and  practical  work 
in  seminary  or  institute,  but  also  stimulating  and  effective  oppor- 
tunities for  unending  study  while  in  service.  (3)  An  expanded 
program  for  the  preparatory  education  of  teachers  for  the  day 
schools  and  for  their  continuing  preparation  while  in  service.  (4) 
More  extensive  emphasis,  in  the  preparatory  and  continuing  edu- 
cation of  the  missionaries,  upon  both  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  Christian  education  for  children,   young  people,   and   adults. 

(5)  A  comprehensive  and  yet  workable  plan  in  each  country,  or 
each  group  of  related  countries,  for  the  coordination  of  all  these 
efforts. 

4.  Fellowship.  The  need  for  more  fellowship  with  others  in 
similar  work,  even  within  the  same  communities,  was  repeatedly 
evident.  And  everywhere  I  sensed  a  need  for  a  keener  awareness  of 
membership  in  the  world-wide  movement  of  Christian  education. 
More  specifically,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  work  if  those 
in  all  the  Latin  American  countries  who  hold  the  positions  of  wider 
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influence — such  as  heads  of  day  schools,  officers  of  interdenomina- 
tional agencies,  denominational  field  secretaries  for  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  the  faculties  of  seminaries  could  more  frequently  come 
together  for  exchange  of  experiences  and  ideas  as  well  as  for  worship. 
5.  Personal  counseling.  Every  Sunday-school  teacher,  every 
pastor,  and  every  other  worker  needs  some  one  to  whom  he  can  turn 
for  individual  help.  It  is  my  impression  that,  while  the  pastors  are 
willing  to  help  their  teachers  and  other  workers,  many  of  them  lack 
specific  preparation  to  do  so.  Not  even  in  the  day  schools  was  it 
evident  that  each  teacher  is  regularly  receiving  individual  or  group 
counsel  with  reference  to  the  religious  and  character  education 
emphasis.  And  specialized  personal  counsel  for  the  pastor  and  for 
the  local  institution  as  a  whole  is  available  in  only  a  rather  few 
cases;  that  is,  there  are  not  many  well-prepared  field  secretaries  for 
Christian  education.  Whether  the  need  is  greatest  with  reference  to 
work  with  children  or  with  young  people  or  with  adults  is  hard  to 
say,  but  it  was  most  frequently  mentioned  in  reference  to  work  with 
children. 

Sources  of  Help 

The  primary  sources  for  meeting  these  needs  are  the  Evangelical 
forces  within  Latin  America.  They  include,  according  to  the  1939 
Evangelical  Handbook  of  Latin  America  (compiled  by  the  World 
Dominion  Movement),  about  twenty-five  hundred  missionaries 
and  over  five  thousand  pastors  and  lay  workers  (not  counting  the 
volunteer,  unpaid  lay  workers).  Doubtless  the  numbers  are  now 
larger. 

The  secondary  sources  of  help  are  the  missionary  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Handbook,  about  sixty  North  American  and  almost 
twenty  British  and  European  mission  agencies  have  work  in  Latin 
America.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  very  small.  Before  I  started 
for  South  America,  I  sent  an  inquiry  to  each  of  the  North  American 
mission  agencies  which  has  work  in  Latin  America.  Responses  were 
gracious  and  helpful,  but  they  reveal  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  these 
agencies  have  undertaken  to  provide  specialized  assistance  in  Chris- 
tian education  for  all  their  constituencies.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  the  denominational  policies  are  such  that  little  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  large  amount  of  help  available  from  the  parallel 
boards  of  Christian  education,  they  being  thought  of  as  responsible 
only  for  service  to  the  North  American  constituencies. 

Daily  vacation  Bible  schools  have  been  distinctly  aided  in  several 
countries  in  Latin  America  by  the  World  Association  of  Daily  Va- 
cation Bible  Schools. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  a  cooperative 
organization  composed  of  many  of  the  denominational  boards  and 
other  mission  agencies  serving  Latin  America,  has  been  interested  in 
Christian  education.  Its  principal  effort  has  been  in  the  curriculum 
field. 

The  World's  Sunday  School  Association  has  helped  in  Brazil, 
Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  countries,  but  its 
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help  has  been  by  no  means  enough.  This  Association  is  a  federation 
of  about  fifty  national  and  international  bodies  which  are  concerned 
with  Christian  education.  The  member  units  are  found  in  all  major 
parts  of  the  world:  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  is  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education;  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, the  Bible  Lands  Union  for  Christian  Education;  in  China,  the 
National  Committee  for  Christian  Religious  Education;  in  Norway, 
the  Norwegian  Sunday  School  Union;  and  in  other  countries,  other 
similar  organizations.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  extend 
and  improve  Christian  education  throughout  the  world,  especially 
by  developing  and  strengthening  nation-wide  interdenominational 
cooperation  and  service.  Thus  it  is  the  intent  to  help  the  Protestant 
Christian  forces  which  are  at  work  in  each  country.  And  the  Asso- 
ciation's interest  comprehends  not  only  the  Sunday  school,  but  also 
all  other  agencies  for  Christian  religious  education. 


XI 
SOME  SUGGESTED  NEXT  STEPS 

WHAT  next  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  more  adequately 
to  meet  the  needs? 
Many  next  steps  might  be  suggested  in  order  to  extend 
and  improve  Christian  education  in  Latin  America,  but  I  shall  offer 
here  only  a  relatively  few  of  those  which  I  consider  most  important. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  their  being  considered 
and  improved  by  the  missionaries  and  nationals  working  in  Latin 
America,  by  the  mission  boards  and  societies  serving  Latin  America, 
by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and  by  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association. 

The  missionaries,  mission  boards,  and  the  nationals  may  ask  in 
astonishment,  where  are  the  time  and  money  to  carry  out  these 
proposals?  I  have  no  magic  to  make  a  day  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours,  or  to  double  the  market  value  of  a  coin.  Perhaps,  over  the 
long  period,  greater  results  will  be  achieved  if  some  of  the  time  and 
money  now  being  used  are  reassigned.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  clear  statements  of  need  and  wise  proposals  for  meeting  them 
will  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  the  millions  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  who  can  give  more  than  they  have  given  for  the 
extension  of  the  World  Christian  Community? 
Well,  here  are  the  suggested  next  steps. 

1.  The  development  of  better  plans  for  the  various  agencies  of  Chris- 
tian education.  It  is  suggested: 

That  interested  individuals  and  groups  be  encouraged  and  given 
opportunity  to  develop  such  plans  through  special  study  and  experi- 
mentation. For  example,  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  Latin 
America  might  be  working  on  practical  ways  of  carrying  on  Chris- 
tian education  in  the  home.  Success  would  justify  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort.  Of  course,  the  plans  must  be  for  the  types  of 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

2.  Literature.    Two  suggestions  are  offered : 

That  the  fullest  possible  support  be  given  to  the  interdenomina- 
tional literature  committees  being  established  throughout  Latin- 
America,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  which  is  the  coordinating 
bodv. 

That  a  representative  of  these  committees  be  appointed  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  traveling  among  the  countries  to  discover  specific 
needs  and  desires  and  to  help  in  coordinating  and  guiding  the  various 
efforts  at  literature  production  and  distribution.  Such  a  person,  I  am 
rather  sure,  would  make  for  much  greater  effectiveness  and  speed 
in  the  literature  enterprise. 

3.  Education  for  Christian  service.  For  this  very  important  area 
of  need,  only  two  proposals  are  suggested,  but  if  undertaken,  they 
will  involve  extensive  work: 
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That  the  Evangelical  forces  in  each  country  or  group  of  related 
countries  cooperate  in  establishing  a  committee  to  make  a  study  of 
education  for  Christian  service,  and  to  stimulate,  guide,  and  co- 
ordinate the  development  of  broad  plans  for  education  for  Christian 
service,  including  the  education  of  pastors  in  institute  or  seminary 
and  while  in  service,  the  education  of  day-school  teachers,  and  the 
education  of  volunteer  workers  for  the  local  church.  Such  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  in  the  River  Plate  and  in  Mexico. 

That  additional  provisions  be  made  and  utilized  whereby  the 
missionaries  now  in  service  can  continue  their  preparation  in  Chris- 
tian education,  and  that  all  new  missionaries  sent  to  Latin  America 
have  at  least  some  specific  preparation  for  their  teaching  function 
(all  missionaries  obviously  being  teachers  in  one  way  or  another). 

4.  Fellowship.  There  are  many  good  possibilities  here,  but  only 
a  few  are  suggested: 

That  general  conventions  and  conferences  on  Christian  education 
be  more  regularly  held  in  those  countries  where  they  are  irregular, 
too  infrequent,  or  entirely  lacking.  Included  are  conventions  and 
conferences  for  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers,  pastors,  day- 
school  teachers,  and  young  people. 

That  all  the  denominational  and  interdenominational  secretaries 
in  Latin  America, who  serve  large  constituencies  or  wide  geographical 
areas,  be  brought  together  biennially,  or  at  least  quadrennially,  to 
share  experiences  and  ideas  and  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of 
service. 

That  every  opportunity  be  utilized  by  the  workers  in  Latin 
America  to  take  advantage  of  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  World's  Sunday  School  Association  is  now  developing  plans  to 
provide  more  specific  opportunities  than  have  been  available. 

5.  Personal  counseling.  At  this  point  my  suggestions  must  be 
stated  in  more  detail.  I  look  at  a  map  of  Latin  America,  think  of  the 
total  population  of  about  one  hundred  twenty-eight  million  and  the 
Evangelical  constituency  totaling  about  two  million.  I  see  Sunday 
schools,  young  people's  societies,  day  schools,  vacation  Bible  schools, 
and  other  agencies  in  need  of  help.  I  see  thousands  of  consecrated 
workers  ready  to  utilize  better  programs  and  methods.  And  then  I 
see  the  beginnings  of  a  network  of  human  channels  stretched  across 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  a  network 
of  human  channels  through  which  the  principal  needs  and  problems 
and  the  best  experiences  and  impulses  of  all  may  be  made  known 
to  all.  The  ideal  is  to  have  in  each  of  the  smaller  countries  and  in 
each  principal  area  of  the  larger  countries,  specialists  in  each  of  the 
major  aspects  of  Christian  education,  such  as  children's  work,  youth 
work,  adult  work,  music,  etc.  Such  persons  would  travel  about 
among  the  churches  being  served  and  try  to  help  each  one  increase 
and  improve  its  work  by  adopting  plans  in  use  elsewhere  or  by 
adapting  those  plans  to  its  own  circumstances.  These  traveling 
helpers  would  also  do  many  other  things  to  assist  those  who  are  at 
the  "cutting  edge"  of  the  work. 
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The  ideal,  however,  is  beyond  the  present  prospect,  and  so  I 
offer  more  limited  proposals,  but  proposals  which,  if  effected,  will 
mean,  I  think,  an  advance  over  the  existing  situation. 

a.  In  Brazil.  It  appears  that  the  service  in  Christian  education 
could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical 
Churches  could  take  these  three  steps: 

Release  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Confederation  for  some  of 
his  other  responsibilities  in  order  that  he  may  spend  more  time  in 
visiting  the  many  centers  of  work  throughout  Brazil.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  doing  this  may  be  to  add  an  editor  to  the  staff  in  order  to 
free  him  from  so  much  editorial  work  on  lesson  materials  and  other 
literature. 

Add  a  specialist  in  children's  work  to  its  staff.  If  necessary,  this 
person  might  give  part-time  to  editorial  work  and  thus  help  to 
release  the  executive  secretary. 

Arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  field  secretary  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Evangelical  Churches  to  give  full-time  to  Christian  education 
in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil,  the  office  of  the  Confederation  and 
the  present  secretaries  being  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  is  well  to  the 
south. 

Is  it  possible  that  one  or  more  denominations  would  be  responsible 
for  providing  one  of  these  workers,  and  that  one  or  more  other 
denominations  would  provide  the  support  for  the  second? 

b.  In  the  River  Plate.  Many  suggestions  commend  themselves 
but  only  two  are  offered  here: 

That  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  obtain  a  full- 
time  executive  secretary  who  is  prepared  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Christian  education  and  who  also  can  carry  his  part  in  the  other 
aspects  of  the  church's  program. 

That,  when  that  has  been  done,  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  a  sec- 
retary for  children's  work. 

c.  In  Chile.  There  is  a  little  discouragement  in  Chile,  but  also 
some  hopeful  possibilities.  Of  the  several  suggestions  which  have 
presented  themselves,  I  offer  the  one  which  seems  to  hold  more 
prospect  than  any  other  of  dispelling  the  discouragement  and  realiz- 
ing the  possibilities.   It  is  this: 

To  obtain,  for  the  full-time  executive  secretaryship  of  the  new 
Council,  an  outstandingly  able  person  who  has  some  special  piepara- 
tion  in  Christian  education,  and  who  especially  can  inspire  the  whole 
Evangelical  enterprise  in  Chile  and  democratically  organize  the 
leaders  for  the  best  cooperative  use  and  distribution  of  their  services. 
Such  a  person  needs  a  strong  and  attractive  Christian  personality 
and  enough  physical  and  mental  vitality  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
program.  He  should  be  a  happy  combination  of  evangelist  and 
educator,  organizer  and  inspirer. 

d.  In  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  These  three  countries  cover 
so  much  territory  that  at  least  one  person  is  needed  for  each,  but  as  a 
beginning,  I  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  one  of  the  leading  mis- 
sionaries in  Peru: 

That  the  interested  agencies  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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special  worker  in  Christian  education  to  serve  the  forces  in  these 
three  countries,  and  especially  those  who  are  working  among  the 
Indians.  There  is  no  over-all  organization  in  the  three  countries 
under  which  such  a  person  could  work,  but  probably  satisfactory 
plans  of  cooperation  can  be  made  with  the  Council  in  Peru  and  with 
the  principal  leaders  in  the  other  two  countries. 

e.  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  There  is  no  general,  interde- 
nominational body  in  these  two  countries  together  or  in  either  one. 
It  is  suggested: 

That  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  seek  to  arrange 
with  interested  mission  bodies  serving  these  countries  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  support  of  a  special  worker  in  Christian  education  to  serve 
all  the  Evangelical  forces  which  are  willing  to  receive  help. 

f.  In  Central  America.  The  conference  in  Guatemala  expressed 
definite  interest  in  having  a  secretary  for  Christian  education.  It 
is  here  suggested : 

That  the  Synod  seek  to  obtain  a  secretary  for  Christian  educa- 
tion, but  with  the  understanding  that  after  a  preliminary  period  of 
full-time  service  in  Guatemala,  part  of  his  time  will  be  available  for 
service  in  other  Central  American  countries. 

g.  In  Mexico.  Mexico  evidently  has  more  field  secretaries  in 
Christian  education  than  any  one  of  the  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. It  is  suggested : 

That  these  secretaries,  denominational  and  interdenominational 
together,  review  the  whole  Evangelical  situation  throughout  the 
country  to  discover  the  points  which  are  receiving  least  service,  and 
then  to  decide  what  can  be  done  cooperatively  to  increase  the  help 
for  the  more  needy  areas. 

h.  In  Cuba.  One  of  the  denominational  secretaries  has  long 
given  much  time  to  interdenominational  service,  but  additional 
service  is  needed.  Two  suggestions  are  offered: 

That  the  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  obtain  a  full-time 
secretary  who  has  special  preparation  in  Christian  education,  and 

That  each  denomination  be  encouraged  to  appoint  at  least  a  part- 
time  secretary  for  Christian  education  who  will  serve  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  general  field  and  the  Council  in  a  more  specialized  field. 
For  example,  one  denomination  might  provide  a  specialist  in  chil- 
dren's work,  another  a  specialist  in  a  second  field,  and  so  on.  Together 
with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Council,  they  would  form  a  co- 
operative staff. 

i.  In  Haiti.  This  is  a  small  country  but  with  certain  special  needs 
such  that  it  cannot  well  be  grouped  with  other  countries.  It  is  pro- 
posed : 

That  the  mission  agencies  serving  Haiti  provide  a  person,  for 
full-time  service  if  possible,  to  assist  in  preparing  lesson  and  other 
materials  in  French  and  in  Creole,  to  train  selected  persons  in  the 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  other  agencies  of  Christian  education, 
and  to  help  the  Evangelical  forces  in  such  other  ways  as  are  possible. 
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j.  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  strong  interest  in  Christian 
education  may  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  suggestion: 

That  there  be  obtained  a  specialist  in  Christian  education,  for  at 
least  part-time,  to  give  principal  attention  to  education  for  Christian 
service  with  primary  reference  to  Christian  education.  Possibly  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  could  jointly  use  such  a  person. 

k.  In  Puerto  Rico.  A  plan  which  was  worked  out  in  Puerto  Rico 
seems  to  me  still  to  be  valid,  and  so  I  suggest  these  steps: 

That  the  Committee  on  Christian  Education  of  the  Association 
of  Evangelical  Churches  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
adoption  of  the  proposal  for  two  persons  for  full-time  interdenomina- 
tional service,  one  to  be  student  pastor  in  the  University  and  other 
schools  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  serve  the  churches. 

That  all  the  cooperating  agencies  give  every  encouragement  to 
the  present  efforts  to  coordinate  the  services  of  Christian  education 
specialists  in  the  various  denominations  so  that  each  denomination 
can  have  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  all.  Such  a  suggestion  as 
the  second  one  for  Cuba  might  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

And  Finally — 

To  all  the  missionaries  and  nationals  and  to  all  others  who  serve 
Latin  America  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  I  suggest  that  we 

Go  and  Teach 

as 

Workers  Together  with  God 

to  the  end 

That  They  All  May  Know  the  Truth,  and  be  Free. 


